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NEARLY five years have elapsed since the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin has been proclaimed by the 
Chief Bishop in the assembly of his brethren, from the 
chair of St. Peter, to be a revealed doctrine, necessary to 
be believed under penalty of forfeiture of Catholic com- 
munion. It was anticipated by some that this measure 
would prove a serious trial for Catholics, especially for con- 
verts, and an occasion of triumph for Protestants, who 
would regard it as a manifest instance of addition to the 
ancient faith. The religious Order so long distinguished 
for opposition to this doctrine was expected to protest 
against its solemn recognition, or if it durst not raise the 
voice, to murmur in low tones, and reject it. Among 
the bishops themselves, who, in reply to the Pontiff’s letter 
of inquiry, had declared their attachment to the sentiment, 
a few were adverse to its definition, and a greater number 
expressed doubts of the expediency of declaring it under 
pain of anathema. Yet no definition has ever been re- 
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ceived with such unanimity throughout the whole Church, 
or has occasioned fewer murmurs. Converts as well as those 
trained in the faith, have bowed in submission, and em- 
braced it with unreserved assent. Two cases only have 
come to our knowledge in which it proved an occasion of 
scandal and apostasy, and in one of these the grace of re- 
conversion was obtained, doubtless through the intercession 
of the Virgin, on the feast of her Dolors. The opposition 
from without has been feeble and faint, whilst the faithful 
have rejoiced in the assurance given them by the unerring 
authority of the Church, that the devotion which they had 
all along cherished, was not grounded on conjecture, or 
sentimentality, but on the positive revelation of heaven. 
The triumph of the Virgin in the acknowledgment of her 
exemption from the stain of original sin, has been most 
complete, and without any loss to the Church, as his Em- 
inence Cardinal Wiseman observed, on the very evening of 
the definition, addressing a literary society at the Roman 
Capitol. In almost every other instance the sword of 
authority cut off from the communion, numbers of proud 
spirits that resisted the truth defined ; but, in this case, 
the patience and indulgence of the Church were crowned 
with general submission and harmony. 

The want of serious opposition from without may perhaps 
be ascribed to an incorrect view of the object of the definition, 
which some confound with the supernatural conception of 
our Lord by His Virgin mother. We ourselves have heard 
a Protestant say, that he always had believed the Immac- 
ulate Conception. Some Catholics have mistaken the 
dogma for a supernatural conception, as if Mary was not a 
descendant of Adam, in the ordinary way. But either 
error was limited to few individuals. The world at large, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, have understood that the defini- 
tion regards merely the exemption of the Virgin from the 
stain of sin, which each member of the human family con- 
tracts inthe first moment of his existence. Protestants 
have thoughtlessly said, that she is put on a level with 
Christ our Lord, but the difference is vast, as Cardinal 
Gotti a century and a half ago observed, for Christ is by 
right free from such stain, by reason of his supernatural 
conception and Divine Sonship: Mary is only exempted by 
special favor, and for His sake, in virtue of His merits. 
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Not caring to make this distinction, why have they not 
more loudly clamored against the dogma? Perhaps be- 
cause indifference and latitudinarian views have made rapid 
strides among them, and controversy has lost its attractions. 
More probably, however, it has been because the previous 
measures adopted preparatory to the decision, the solemnity 
with which it was pronounced by the Pope, surrounded by 
his brethren ; the readiness with which it was everywhere 
accepted, gave it weight and authority, even in their eyes. 
May it not be that the prejudice against the Blessed Virgin, 
Mother of our Lord, has lost much of its bitterness, and 
that a sentiment and feeling of veneration for her are al- 
most unconsciously spreading even beyond the limits of the 
Church ? Even Mrs. Beecher Stowe has observed, that 
Protestants, in opposing the worship of the Virgin, had 
perhaps not sufficiently cousidered the position she held in 
the great work of man’s Redemption. 

It cannot be dissembled that the definition of the dogma 
presented a practical difficulty of great magnitude. It was 
a known fact that the sentiment, although widely spread 
and devoutly cherished, was avowedly not formally of faith, 
that it had been for centuries a matter of dispute, with 
liberty of dissent, and that it was prohibited to brand as 
heresy the opposite view. How could it in a moment be 
changed into a dogma, to be believed as divinely revealed, 
under penalty of incurring the guilt of heresy ? The solu- 
tion of this difficulty is found in the Catholic principle 
that the Church is the pillar and ground of truth, 
and that her judgment in regard to the fact of revelation is 
final and supreme. As long as she had not pronounced 
judgment, there was no infallible certainty that this doc- 
trine had been revealed. It was held indeed by many with 
all the tenacity with which we cling to divine doctrines, 
The University of Paris, and many other seats of learning, 
for centuries had bestowed their academic honors only on 
such as bound themselves by oath to defend it. Many 
individuals made a vow to maintain it, even with the sac- 
rifice of their lives. It was the popular sentiment of all 
Catholics expressed, in some countries, in their familiar 
salutations ; it was the basis of devotions everywhere re- 
ceived, yet it was not an article of faith, for the want of a 
solemn definition. When this has been pronounced, every 
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Catholic intellect has bowed in homage, and the doctrine 
is now embraced with the same unhesitating assent of the 
mind, with which we adore all revealed truths. It is not 
indeed of the same intrinsic importance as many other doc- 
trines ; but the certainty of faith is the same, because 
God has spoken by the Church. The revelation however 
which the Pope declares, may be implicit. The great mys- 
teries are explicitly revealed ; and in them is implied much, 
which, when defined and propounded by competent author- 
ity, must be accepted and believed. As all revelation that 
appertains to Catholic faith closed with the Apostles, it 
would be difficult to show that the doctrine of the _Immac- 
ulate Conception was distinctly and explicitly revealed, 
since it could scarcely have been so long left undefined, 
especially after it was controverted, if clear and decisive 
proofs existed of such distinct revelation. It may, there- 
fore, be safer and more consistent, to hold that it was im- 
plicitly revealed in the mystery of the Incarnation, and in 
the doctrine of the eminent Sanctity of the Virgin 
Mother. 

The consonance of the privilege with the mystery of the 
Incarnation is manifest. Every circumstance that elevates 
and ennobles the chief instrument of this ineffable mystery, 
must facilitate its belief. Since Christ was God incarnate, 
His mother must have been stainless and pure, to bear Him 
within her bosom. In the fulness of time God sent His 
Son born of a woman. It relieves us of much of the diffi- 
culty of believing this depth of Divine condescension, to 
consider her as sanctified for this purpose in the very act of 
her creation, and made a worthy temple, as far as a mere 
creature can be, of the Deity. Yet, we do not rest the 
privilege on our sense of what is right and becoming in her 
regard. Whilst it was open to dispute, Scotus, or his fol- 
lowers, might argue in support of it from its manifest pro- 
priety and suitableness: DECUIT ; POTUIT, ERGO FECIT. 
Now that it is defined, we regard it as a revealed fact, in- 
timately connected with the mystery, and certified by the 
same authority, which assures us that the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt amongst us. The place in which God mani- 
fested Himself in vision was declared holy: the temple 
consecrated to His worship, by sacrifices and prayers, was 
hallowed by his presence. As the Virgin was chosen 
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to be the living dwelling of Incarnate Deity, whose body 
was formed of her substance, she must have been prepared 
for this most intimate union with Him by the choicest 
graces and privileges. Any stain of sin, even fora moment, 
would have rendered her unfit for the high honor: any sub- 
jection to Satan, although merely as amember of the human 
family, would have detracted from the glory of Him, who 
was without sin, set apart from sinners. All is in perfect 
harmony, and is every way worthy of God. The character 
of Saviour still belongs to the Son, even in her regard, 
since her preservation is in anticipation of His merits and 
atonement. The divine bounty shines forth in this most 
favored creature, that reflects the brightness of Increated 
light, and in grateful accents celebrates the praises of her 
Creator. ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord: and my 
spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour: ... for He that is 
mighty hath done great things to me: and Holy is His 
name.” 

It is easily understood that doctrines, which from the 
beginning were openly and constantly held and professed, 
were defined with precision and proclaimed with solemnity 
in the progress of ages, when it became necessary to guard 
them against the subtilties of innovators. Thus, the mys- 
teries of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Redemption were 
at various periods, and under various aspects, defined and 
enforced. True it is, that Socinians and others take occa- 
sion to represent such doctrinal definitions as gradual ad- 
vances on the teaching of the early ages, and recall Chris- 
tians to the simple language of the original Creed and of 
the Scriptures. Still, we are by no means disposed to claim 
for the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception the same 
degree of evidence: but we may justly place the divine 
maternity of the Virgin in the same category, since it was 
necessarily believed from the very origin of the Church, in 
connection with the Incarnation. It was solemnly defined 
in the Council of Ephesus, when the one Person in the 
two natures, divine and human, was declared against Nes- 
torius, and Mary was proclaimed Seotoxos, Mother of the 
Man-God. This dogma contains all that regards her. 
It does not, indeed, expressly state that she was preserved 
from the stain of original sin ; but it prepares us for be- 
lieving whatever the Church may declare of so high a dig- 
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nity. We venture not to assert that the privilege now de- 
fined was present to the minds of the fathers of Ephesus, 
whose attention was concentrated, and probably absorbed 
in the mystery then under consideration, fiercely combated 
by Nestorius: but we insist that the definition must be re- 
garded as a stand-point from which the gifts and preroga- 
tives of the Virgin must be examined. 

The doctrine of original sin became prominent about 
the same time. It was delivered by St. Paul, as well as by 
other sacred writers, and handed down by the early fathers ; 
but no one can dispute that the definitions of Councils and 
Popes in the fifth century gave a more distinct form to the 
teaching of the Church on this subject. It is indeed so 
connected with the mystery of Redemption that this can- 
not be sincerely believed, if the fall of the human race in 
Adam be denied. In the disputes on this subject, in which 
St. Augustine acted so distinguished a part, we may natu- 
rally expect that the exemption of the Virgin Mother must 
have been expressly laid down, if any revelation concerning 
it existed. Yet, we do not find him making such exception, 
but, on the contrary, in the strongest language he declares 
that Jesus Christ alone is free from the malediction which 
the whole human race incurred in our first parent. This 
might be thought fatal to our cause, had not the heretic 
Pelagius pressed the Catholic champion with the conse- 
quences of his position, and reproached him with classing 
the Mother of God with sinners, whereas Christian piety 
acknowledged her to be sinless, and with consigning her to 
the power of Satan. Augustine felt obliged to explain 
himself, by replying that when sin is in question, he did 
not at all mean to include her, since for the honor of our 
Lord, who was wholly without sin, she received grace to 
overcome sin in every respect.* Again, he denied that he 
placed her under the power of Satan, although it is the 
common lot of all men to be subject to the devil at their 
birth, and remarked that the grace of a new birth pre- 
vented such necessity in her regard. These passages shed 
light on the primitive tradition concerning this privilege. 
The entire holiness and stainlessness of the Mother of God 
was admitted and maintained by heretics as well as by 


* Lib. de Natura et Gratia, c. 23. 
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Catholics. There was no dispute on this subject. All the 
passages of Augustine which affirm the universality of the 
original taint are qualified by this solemn declaration, that 
he does not mean to include her when sin is in question ; 
and so the like passages of St. Leo and other fathers are 
to be understood of the general lot of all the children of 
Adam, to which even Mary would have been subject had 
she not been preserved from it for the honor of our 
Lord, her Son. It is impossible to limit the exception to 
the commission of actual sin, since in the mind of Augus- 
tine, actual sin and original are correlative, so that he ven- 
tures to assert that Christ our Lord would have been liable 
to actual sin, had he been at all infected with the taint of 
the original corruption. 

This privilege does not appear to have formally engaged 
the attention of the Church in the early ages, although it 
was implied in the divine maternity of Mary, and in her 
eminent sanctity, which was loudly attested. It was not 
to be expected that attention should be directed to her 
special gifts and prerogatives, when the great mystery of 
the Incarnation was exposed to the rude assaults of un- 
believers. It is maintained, however, that it became the 
object of special devotion among the Greeks as early as the 
fifth century, if not earlier, or at least as early as tle seventh. 
“The conception of St. Anne,” which they celebrated from 
either period, was directed to honor what we understand 
by the conception of the Blessed Virgin. In the West 
this festival was introduced, some say, in the ninth century, 
or at latest in the eleventh. How is the late institution 
of this festival consistent with the alleged revelation of the 
doctrine in the age of the Apostles ? Many festivals have 
been instituted in much later times to honor facts recorded 
in the Scriptures, or doctrines necessarily involved in the 
high mysteries of faith. Before restrictions were placed 
on the power of each Bishop in this regard, it easily hap- 
pened that a festival was introduced in a local Church, 
which was soon adopted in other Churches, and finally got 
the sanction of the Roman Church, styled the mother and 
mistress of all others. The institution of minor festivals 
furnished pleasing evidence that the great dogmas of Chris- 
tianity were triumphant, so that leisure was afforded the 
pious to contemplate facts or doctrines in connection with 
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them. In our case the opposition made by St. Bernard to 
the introduction of the festival in Lyons, awakens suspicion 
that its object was not wholly beyond doubt or controversy. 
The Saint, indeed, complains that its introduction was irreg- 
ular, the sanction of the Holy See not having been pre- 
viously obtained ; but as this restriction was not generally 
observed at that period, we must suppose that it was in- 
sisted on principally because the object was uncertain, or 
thought to savor of superstition, as in fact Saint Bernard 
alleges. In the state of physiological knowledge then prevail- 
ing the conception was likely to be understood of the for- 
mation of the embryo, which was thought to be animated 
after a long lapse of time, sixty or eighty days. As it in- 
volved considerations of great delicacy regarding parental 
agency, we are not surprised that St. Bernard, and others, 
should have shrunk from its celebration. This also may 
account for the opposition which the doctrine itself encoun- 
tered during so long a period, as it was not easy to present 
it in its simplest form, as implying only the freedom of the 
soul of the Virgin from all stain of sin in the first moment 
of her existence. 

The divine maternity is for us the grand argument for 
every prerogative of the Virgin. ‘‘ Propter honorem 
Domini,” as St. Augustine says, we are unwilling to en- 
tertain any question of the Mother of our Lord, as regards 
sin. We feel bound to believe her all holy and perfect. 
Yet we by no means undervalue the reasoning of divines 
on various passages of Scripture that concern her. Doubt- 
less she is the woman spoken of in the Proto-evangelion, 
or first promise of Redemption to fallen man—between her 
and the serpent, that is Satan, there is an essential oppo- 
sition and hatred, for by her Son she has crushed the head 
of the enemy. She is xeyapit@pevn, full of grace* and 
heavenly gifts—the most favored of all the daughters of 
Eve—she is blessed amongst women. Those who can 
afford time to read over the argumentation of Passaglia, 
with the copious illustrations which he furnishes from the 








* Bergier, on the alleged authority of Origen, states that this term 
means “created in grace ;” but we find nothing in the passage quoted 
to support this view. Origen merely says, that “ this salutation was 
reserved for Mary alone.” Valckenaer, a learned Protestant, shows 
that it implies fulness of heavenly gifts. 
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fathers and other ecclesiastical writers on the various 
passages, that regard her, or are accommodated to her, 
will find much to strengthen their convictions of her high 
prerogatives. St. Justin, St. Irenaeus, St. Epiphanius, 
strikingly present the contrast between her and Eve, and 
show her instrumentality in the work of Redemption. Mer. 
Malou thinks that Passaglia does not give sufficient weight 
to the argument derived from the accommodation, or ap- 
plication, of certain Scriptural passages to the Virgin, 
for although, generally speaking, no proof can rest on such 
ground, yet the accommodation of texts to the Virgin by 
the public authority of the Church shows that in her they 
have a definite meaning. It is remarkable that the Canticle 
of Solomon should contain passages that can scarcely be 
applied to any other creature, such as that which the 
clients of Mary love torepeat: ‘ Thou art fair, my beloved, 
and there is no stain in thee.” Mgr. Malou cannot per- 
suade himself that such texts are merely accommodated 
to her,* or that the mystical meaning when recognized and 
supported by Catholic tradition is not entirely conclusive. 
The work of Passaglia, published with special encour- 
agement from the Pope, with a view to prepare for the 
definition of the dogma, and to support it, fills three large 
quarto volumes, the last of which is equivalent totwo. It 
fully proves the ancient universal tradition in favor of the 
exalted dignity and eminent holiness of the mother of God. 
Among the documents and vouchers which it contains, there 
are numerous passages from accredited sources, the effect 
of which appears to be marred, if not defeated, by the 
multitude of supposititious writers that are presented as 
pseudo Augustinus, vulgatus Hieronymus, or with other 
marks of false pretensions exposed. The crowd of minor wit- 
nesses, especially of Greeks, appears almost equally ob- 
jectionable, since being for the most part unknown to 
fame, their testimony, however forcible, can scarcely make 
a strong impression. It would appear that the Hymn- 
books in popular use, and the discourses and works of 
medizeval writers, have been literally eviscerated to supply 
the materials which the learned compiler has wrought into 
every variety of form. We should preter less bulky volumes, 





* Vol. 1, p. 297. 
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having intrinsically more weight, by the judicious selection 
of proofs, and their just application. A galaxy of witnesses 
is presented, whose effulgence is dimmed by the vastness 
of theirnumbers. The proofs of the general belief of the 
stainless sanctity of the Mother of God are indeed abun- 
dant and overwhelming. Even those writers who are 
thought to have questioned this special prerogative, have 
spoken so highly of the gifts bestowed on her, that it is 
difficult to reconcile the various passages one with the 
other. St. Bernard addresses her: “QO! thou alone 
blessed among women, and not accursed : free from the gen- 
’ eral curse.”* ‘ Human nature in Mary was not only pure 
from all defilement, but also pure by the singularity of her 
nature.”+ St. Thomas of Aquin repeats with Anselm, 
that her holiness must transcend that of men and angels, 
and be the highest imaginable under Deity itself. The 
Liturgical books in Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac 
bear witness to the same tradition. Very few of these 
passages have any direct reference to the Immaculate Con- 
ception, but they establish that stainless and exalted per- 
fection which is inconsistent with sin of any kind. 

In the controversy to which the festival of the Concep- 
tion gave rise, St. Thomas and the scholastic divines gen- 
erally freely avowed, that the Virgin Mother was sanctified 
the very next moment after her creation. It may be that 
they took too material a view of original sin, which is now 
held to be a mere privation of justice and grace incurred by 
the whole human family in Adam. The stain is to be 
conceived morally, inasmuch as each one isa child of wrath, 
an object of God’s displeasure, at the first moment of 
existence. The Blessed Virgin being created to be the 
Mother of Christ, was necessarily an object of divine 
complacency from the first momentof her existence. This 
is all that is implied in thedogma. Wesee little force in 
the scholastic objections, because exemption from the actual 
stain of original sin is as fairly presumable, as immediate 
purification from the stain, since the dignity of the Mother 
of God is the chief ground on which either rests: and the 
benefit of redemption is no less real, because anticipated. 





Serm. iv. in Virg. Nat. n. 8. 
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The concession of the sanctification of the Virgin in the 
second moment, which was common to all the opponents of 
the festival, shows the strength of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion in favor of the privilege, and breaks the force of the 
objections urged against it. 

The festival prevailed despite of the objections and 
influence of its opponents, and although not speedily ap- 
proved of or adopted by the Roman See, which is usually 
slow to countenance whatever has the appearance of novelty, 
it was tolerated. St. Thomas of Aquin affirms this as a 
reason for not condemning it absolutely, suggesting, how- 
ever, that the sanctification of the Virgin, consequent on 
her conception, might be the object of the devotion. This 
explanation is no longeradmissible since Alexander VII., in 
1661, declared that her immunity from original sin was from 
ancient times the object of the solemnity. It was celebrated 
at Anagni and Avignon in the presence of the Pope in 
the fourteenth century. It will surprise some that he 
should follow others in a matter of this solemn character, 
but in those ages festivals being frequently instituted by 
Bishops, were subsequently approved and confirmed. It 
detracts nothing from the dignity of the Holy See, or from 
the office of chief teacher and Hierarch, that a festival 
of this kind directed to honor a special privilege of the 
Virgin Mother should originate with inferior prelates, 
whilst the successor of Peter was content with honoring 
her in direct connection with the incarnation and birth of 
Christ. It is characteristic of that See to be slow in its 
proceedings, and to weigh maturely the grounds of its 
action, so that when it sanctions the acts of local Churches, 
its judgment and authority give them great weight and im- 
portance. It was only in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in 1476, that a special Mass and office were appointed 
by Sixtus [V_, with a proffer of indulgences for those who 
should devoutly celebrate “the wonderful conception of 
the Mother of our Lord.” Many regarded the act as de- 
cisive in its character, and did not hesitate to brand as 
heretics those who presumed to doubt of a prerogative so 
solemnly acknowledged. These on the other hand boldly 
pointed to acknowledged doctrines of faith, namely, the 
universal taint of original sin, and the need which all have 
of Redemption through Christ, which dogmas they alleged 
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were denied and subverted by the sticklers for the privilege. 
All the wisdom and forbearance of the Chief Bishop were 
necessary to steer the vessel of the Church amidst the rocks 
on each side, but Christ always lives and teaches in the suc- 
cessors of Peter. The storm was abated by a measure of 
prudence, each party being forbidden to censure the other, 
whilst the clients of the Virgin Mother were allowed and en- 
couraged to celebrate the festival. The dogma “ not having 
been yet decided by the Roman Church and Apostolic See,” 
the Pontiff excused its opponents from heresy and mortal 
sin, although he did not fear to declare false and erroneous 
their charges of heresy on the advocates of the privilege. 
From that time forward the festival was celebrated without 
opposition, although some strove to explain away its object, 
and weaken the proof which it furnished of the preroga- 
tive of the Virgin Mother. The special office and Mass 
then sanctioned were set aside by Pius V., and replaced 
by the office and Mass of the nativity, with the substitu- 
tion of the term “ Conception” in its place. Some ven- 
tured to drop this for the word “ Sanctification,” but this 
was forbidden, and the exemption of the Virgin from 
original sin continued to be the acknowledged object of the 
festival. 

The Church might tolerate a festival instituted in a 
particular place, and gradually extended by the zeal of the 
clients of the Virgin, with probable grounds for its celebra- 
tion. She would certainly not adopt and encourage it, 
unless she deemed its object certain, still less would she 
enjoin its observance. Never would she sanction it by a 
doctrinal definition, unless she was fully persuaded that 
the object was divinely revealed. Plausible reasonings 
might induce her to tolerate the usage, convincing argu- 
ments and extraordinary facts might lead her to encourage 
it, but authoritative teaching requires divine light, and is 
never attempted by the Church unless with entire certainty 
of revelation. 

Men who view divine things as they do natural facts, 
may think that the slow process by which this sentiment 
was spread and strengthened, was the result of policy de- 
vised and carried out by devotees and enthusiasts ; but 
plans are not easily formed which require centuries for their 
execution, It is more natural to refer to divine Providence 
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the progress of the devotion. The increase of the veneration 
of the Virgin Mother was a natural result of the great tri- 
umph of the divinity of Christ over all the wiles and 
assaults of Arianism; and the distinct honor paid to 
each special prerogative was a token that the piety of the 
faithful found delight in contemplating the gifts with which 
she was adorned. This particular privilege was not brought 
into view by any effort of the Holy See, which is ever vigi- 
lant to restrain the excesses of enthusiasts, no less than to 
repress the proud daring of unbelievers. The festival was 
slowly admitted, and then approved, and encouraged, and 
finally when the manifestations of the Holy Ghost, teach- 
ing and moving the faithful to this devotion, were multi- 
plied, the Pontiff felt not only warranted, but impelled, to 
proclaim from the chair of Peter, that Mary the Mother of 
God is fair and stainless. 

Whoever has leisure to read over the great work of 
Passaglia will find all these facts and arguments stated at 
length, and placed in their full light. Ordinary readers 
will find in the essay of Dr. Bryant, an American convert, 
much to instruct and edify them. He has recently made 
this privilege the key to an excellent poem on “The Re- 


demption,” in which the Virgin Mother acts a part such as 
is assigned her in the Divine Scriptures. 


“ Tntact the second Eve shall be, and free 
Frum every stain of body, soul and mind. 
Beneath her sacred feet the serpent dies, 
And sinful Eve a perfect counterpart, 
Replete with grace, immaculate shall find.” 


Mgr. Malou, the author of the third work on our list, 
bore a distinguished part in the discussions of the Bishops, 
which preceded the definition, and was privately urged by 
some of them to publish a work in its explanation and de- 
fence, the Pope himself vouchsafing his encouragement to 
the undertaking. He has successfully executed the labor 
of love assigned him,* which he presents in two octavo vol- 
umes, on a plan and method entirely his own, but using 
freely materials derived from Passaglia, and other sources. 


* A singular lapsus memoria occurs on p. 346, Vol. I. The words 
of Zachary are attributed to Simeon. Aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homerus. 
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He has well digested and arranged them, and placed them 
within the reach of the readers in a way that their force 
cannot be ignored or mistaken. The clergy for whom his 
work was specially designed, will find it highly serviceable 
to enable them to understand correctly the grounds of the 
action of the Church, and to dissipate the objections made 
to this exercise of her authority. We congratulate the 
illustrious author on having given to the public so valuable 
a defence of the privilege in a popular style, which cannot 
fail to be acceptable even to the Laity. In his quotations 
he is generally critical and accurate, although some may 
dispute whether the passage ascribed to St. Gregory,* is of 
this great Pontiff. The commentary on the first book of 
Kings, from whence it is taken, is thought to be of another 
writer, who, nevertheless, culled his materials from the 
genuine works of Gregory. The passage in question is 
strictly in harmony with the uniform teaching of the 
fathers, namely: “the eminence of Mary shines forth 
above all the saints.” + 

The dogma recently defined is not strictly an addition 
to the ancient faith, because it was implied in the mystery 
of the Incarnation of which Mary was always acknowledged 
to be the holy instrument. That this precise privilege re- 
sulted from it, was not authoritatively declared, although 
it was virtually admitted by all who reposed in the faith 
and worship of the Church. As the belief in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God was in substance the same as the solemn 
formulary of Nice and Constantinople, so also in saying 
that the Son of God “was born of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” the early Christians virtually professed her perpetu- 
al virginity, her dignity as Mother of God, and her high 
sanctity. The declaration of two natures in the one Divine 
Person, and the definition of two wills, divine and human, 
in Christ, were made in councils of the Church at Ephesus, 
Chalcedon, and other places, in accordance with Scripture 
and tradition, and under the light and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. These authoritative judgments rendered be- 
lief of these articles necessary, without adding any thing to 
the deposit of revelation, ‘ It was necessary,” as the Prot- 
estant Bishop Pearson remarks, ‘‘ we should believe our 
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Saviour conceived and born of such a woman as was a most 
pure and immaculate Virgin.” * It does not add to this 
article, but explains it, that she was not only intact asa 
Virgin, but altogether stainless. When, at the close of the 
fourth century, she was declared a perpetual Virgin, in oppo- 
sition to the error of Helvidius, the faith previously professed 
received no addition, but was further explained, or more 
distinctly ; and now that the term immaculate is applied 
to the very first moment of her existence, it adds nothing 
to the faith always cherished, which essentially regards her 
divine maternity. ‘‘ The peculiar eminency and unpar- 
alleled privilege of that Mother,” + is the chief voucher for 
the special immunity we claim for her. 

Pearson acknowledges her high dignity, and says: ‘Far 
be it from any Christian to derogate from that special 
privilege granted her, and incomimunicable to any other.” 
In connection with these remarkable passages, we may be 
permitted to observe, that the feast of the “ Conception of 
Virgin Mary,” is still remarked on the calendar in the 
Book of Common Prayer, published at Oxford, which sim- 
ple fact is a memorial of the ancient observance of the 
festival in England, where it prevailed from the eleventh 
century, and may serve to incline the nation to recognize it 
the more readily should the movement towards the Church 
be continued. Already has one of its poets greeted the 
Virgin in terms of highest honor : 

Ave Maria! Thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim. 


Many will regard the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception asa triumph of the theory of development, since 
it may appear that the doctrine was the result of reasoning 
on the mystery of the Incarnation, and was finally declared, 
when, in the judgment of the Chief Bishop, all doubt was 
dissipated, and the privilege made manifest in the light of 
the Holy Spirit. We are averse to embarrassing the ac- 
ceptance of the decision by any theory or to revive a con- 
troversy which the prudence of the illustrious author has 
suffered to die away, but as the Pope in the Constitution 
which defines the dogma, adopts the language of Vincent 
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of Lerins, we can have no difficulty in repeating it. ‘‘ The 
Church of Christ, careful guardian and defender of the 
dogmas deposited with her, changes nothing in them, di- 
minishes nothing, adds nothing, but with all industry, by 
faithfully and wisely treating ancient things, so studies 
to limit and perfect their expression, that these ancient 
dogmas of heavenly faith, may receive evidence, light, 
distinction, but may still retain their fulness, integrity, 
and propriety, and may increase only in their own kind, 
that is in the same dogma, the same sense, and the same 
sentiment.”* 

Doctrinal development, if confined to the distinct enun- 
ciation of doctrines virtually contained in the deposit of 
revelation, although not originally propounded with distinct- 
ness, can scarcely be denied by any one conversant with 
the history of the Church. We object only to such de- 
velopment as would add to the original deposit doctrines 
not really contained in it, but apparently derived from it 
by reasoning, even supported with the approval and judg- 
ment of the highest authorities. We do not think that the 
Church can, by any exertion of her power, make of faith 
that which of itself does not appertain to the deposit of 
revelation. We do not then regard the definition of this 
dogma in the light of a theological conclusion accepted and 
confirmed by the judgment of the Chief Bishop. He de- 
clares it a revealed doctrine, having divine authority. As 
we are free to regard the revelation as implicit, rather than 
express, we do not feel called on to point to the proofs of a 
distinct revelation of this privilege, yet the Scriptures, from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, bear testimony to the dignity 
and excellence of the Virgin. “Certainly the parallel,” 
says Dr. Newman, “ between the Mother of all living and 
the Mother of the Redeemer, may be gathered from a com- 
parison of the first chapters of Scripture with the last. 
The only passage where the serpent is identified with the 
evil spirit occurs in the twelfth chapter of Revelations ; 
now it is observable that the recognition, when made, is 
found in the course of a vision of a ‘ woman clothed with the 





* “Tn eodem dogmate, eodem sensu, et eadem sententia.” This is 
not fully or accurately expressed in the translation of the Bull, “ in the 
same sense, and the same belief.” 
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sun and the moon under her feet :’ thus two women are 
brought into contrast with each other. Moreover, as it is 
said in the Apocalypse, ‘the dragon was wroth with the 
woman, and went about to make war with the remnant of 
her seed,’ so it is prophesied in Genesis, ‘1 will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed. He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.’ Also the enmity was to exist, not only between 
the serpent and the seed of the woman, but between the 
serpent ard the woman herself; and here, too, there is a 
correspondence in the Apocalyptic vision. If then there is 
reason for thinking that this mystery at the close of Reve- 
lation answers to the mystery in the beginning of it, and 
that the woman mentioned in both passages is one and 
the same, then she can be none other than St. Mary, thus 
introduced prophetically to our notice immediately on the 
transgression of Eve.” * 

“The mystery of the Immaculate Conception,’ Mgr. 
Malou remarks, “appertains to the class of divine truths 
implicitly revealed in other truths, and to the class of truths 
directly but obscurely revealed.” We cordially agree with 
the learned prelate in his views regarding the implicit reve- 
lation of the dogma. His exposition of the force of what 
he terms the living tradition of the Church, is able and 
eloquent ; and he justly relies on the intimate sentiment 
and devotional feeling of the faithful at large, as well as on 
the general sentiments and acts of the prelates, for evi- 
dence, that the Holy Ghost always teaches and maintains 
the high privileges of the Mother of God, and especially 
her exemption from all stain or infection of sin. We can- 
not too highly recommend his admirable work, in which this 
whole subject is handled in a masterly manner. His argu- 
ment, taken from the perpetual infallibility of the Church, 
is closely allied to the former, and well worthy the atten- 
tion of the reader. It is on these arguments our main 
reliance must be placed, for, however weighty be the 
testimonies adduced in so great number, we must still re- 
gard the question as in itself obscure until viewed in the 
light of the living tradition of the Church, and determined 





* Essay on the Development of the Christian, Doctrine, by John 
Henry Newman; p. 179 American edition. 
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by her unerring judgment. As St. Augustine said with 
regard to the validity of baptism administered by heretics : 
“ Since the sacred Scripture cannot deceive us, whoever 
fears to err on this obscure question let him consult the 
same Church, which the holy Scripture points out without 
any obscurity.”* The traditional testimony concerning the 
eminent holiness of the Virgin, is indeed very strong, and 
implicitly vouches for her exemption from original sin ; but 
it loses nothing of its force by being presented in con- 
junction with the manifestations of the sentiment, and living 
tradition of the Church, and with her divine authority. 
There is no reason why we should hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that a degree of obscurity enveloped the question, 
even when it appeared rapidly advancing towards its final 
settlement. Gregory XV., in the year 1621, when pressed 
by the king and bishops of Spain to define the dogma, an- 
swered them that the Holy Ghost had not yet laid open 
the recesses of this mystery. This was said, probably, be- 
cause the objections had not lost all plausibility, and the 
proofs, although satisfactory, did not present that high de- 
gree of evidence which might warrant an immediate defini- 
tion of the fact of revelation. It is not pretended that any 
new revelation has since been made ; but the ever-increas- 
ing devotion of the faithful to the mystery, and the general 
sentiment and judgment of the bishops throughout the 
world, have taken from the objections all coloring of diffi- 
culty, and determined the Pontiff to declare the revela- 
tion, which before was open to some doubt, or hesitation. 
It will surprise many that a controversy, which at times 
raged violently, should he left for six centuries unde- 
cided ; but ages are as days in the Church. She did not 
leave the truth without a witness : she did not give an un- 
certain sound : she did not suppress the festival, or qualify 
its object ; but accepting from the contending parties the 
professions of submission to her authoritative judgment, she 
prudently deferred a solemn decision, until she could pro- 
nounce it with a fair prospect of its general acceptance. 
In the mean time the festival was celebrated with solemnity 
ever increasing ; and although the public discussion of the 
topic was for a time forbidden, the restriction was soon 


* L.1 contra Cresconium, ¢. xxxiii. 
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confined to the opponents of the dogma, and the pious sen- 
timent was left free to be proclaimed without hesitation or 
contradiction. Although during a short period the teach- 
ing of the Church on this point could scarcely have been 
called express, definite, or authoritative, the difficulties and 
objections were elucidated in the schools: the sentiment 
was devoutly cherished by the faithful at large, who could 
not bear it to be called in question ; nations became impa- 
tient for the definition of the doctrine, which learned and 
holy writers proved to be capable of being defined. In the 
end the Pope, after consultation with the bishops through- 
out the world, has pronounced his solemn decision in ac- 
cordance with the universal persuasion of the faithful, the 
long usage of the Church in celebrating the festival, and 
the ancient faith and tradition. His judgment does not 
rest on the abstract reasonings by which the exemption 
was supported, or on the miraculous facts believed to have 
taken place, through the use of the medal of the concep- 
tion. It rests absolutely and wholly on the mystery of our 
Lord’s Incarnation as revealed in relation to the Virgin 
Mother. 

The form of proceeding in this matter was peculiar. 
Hitherto the definition of doctrines usually took place in 
councils, convened for their examination, or was made by 
the Pope after mature deliberation, with such aid of coun- 
sellors or examiners as he selected, and then promulgated 
with strict injunctions that the bishops throughout the 
world should signify their acceptance by subscribing them. 
In the present case no council was assembled, but letters 
of inquiry were addressed to all the bishops, inviting them to 
report the tradition and sentiment of the various local 
churches, and their own judgment in regard to the expe- 
diency of issuing a definition. The answers may be con- 
sidered almost unanimous, for of five hundred and forty- 
three, four hundred and eighty-four urged the definition ; 
ten others suggested an indirect definition; eighteen 
deemed it inopportune, of whom six or seven arrayed them- 
selves in direct opposition to it, although they acknowledge 
the prevalence of the sentiment even in their dioceses, On 
the strength of testimony and judgment so harmonious, 
the Pontiff determined to proceed to the final act, and took 
on himself its whole responsibility. The projet of a Bull 
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was submitted to nearly two hundred prelates, who assem- 
bled, on his invitation, to witness the very solemn decision 
of a long-pending controversy ; which, however, had been 
virtually terminated by the general sentiment and devo- 
tional feeling of the Christian world. Printed copies of all 
the letters of the bishops on this subject and of various other 
documents were furnished to each of the prelates. The 
observations freely made by them, in the conferences held 
in the great hall of the Vatican, were reported by the pre- 
siding Cardinal to his Holiness, and were received with great 
consideration, so as to give occasion to the remodelling of 
the document, with some delay in its publication. The 
definition itself, although expressly reserved to the Pontiff, 
and consequently not made the subject of discussion in the 
assemblies, was in a slight degree modified at the private 
suggestion of some prelates ; and was promulgated, after 
the bishops had closed their deliberations by expressing 
their desire and prayer, that the Pope would console the 
Church by giving the seal of his supreme authority to a 
sentiment so consonant with piety and the great mysteries 
of faith. Persons attached to modern theories might have 
thought that the rights of the prelates, as judges and 
guardians of the faith, should have been exercised in a 
more direct form, but as they all had given written testi- 
monials of the sentiments and wishes of their respective 
churches, there was no room for questioning the propriety 
of issuing a decision in conformity with their own sugges- 
tions. As no council had been called, it would have been 
improper to give an accidental assemblage of bishops the 
rights which belong to their colleagues equally with them- 
selves, though there was great propriety in asking the ex- 
pression of their sentiments on the arguments and language 
ef a document which was intended to support the defini- 
tion. All was done with great condescension on the part 
of the Pontiff, great reverence for his authority by the 
bishops, and resulted in an act which has edified and con- 
soled the whole Church, all recognizing the voice of Christ 
our Lord in the judgment of His Vicar. 

The words are taken from the Constitution of Alex- 
ander VII., published in 1661 ; his declaration of the ob- 
ject of the festival and of the ancient devotion of the 
faithful to the mystery, being now presented in the form of 
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an authoritative definition, under penalty of anathema. 
Thus does the Holy See show the strict conformity of its 
teaching with that of former ages. When the Constitution of 
Alexander was published it was deemed an indirect decision 
of the controversy. Already in the timeof Urban VIIL., 
in January, 1627, a decree of the Holy Office declared that 
nothing remained but to pronounce a final judgment, or to 
adopt measures equivalent to a decision. The latter mode 
was chosen by Alexander VII., but nearly two centuries 
passed before a formal decree enjoining the belief of the 
dogma emanated. This slowness of proceeding shows how 
little enthusiasm or attachment to a favorite sentiment 
influenced the final judgment. The decision implicitly 
affirms the universal taint of original sin, repeating only 
the exception made by the Council of Trent of the ever 
glorious and unstained Virgin Mary. It acknowledges 
that she was redeemed through the merits of Christ. Thus 
it pays homage to the great doctrines on which the whole 
plan of salvation depends. 


Art. I1.—De L’ Art Chrétien. ParA. F. Rio. Paris. 2 
vols. 8vo. Tome I. 1836. Tome II. 1855. 


Tue work of M. Rio is a general survey of Art, from 
the Catholic point of view. In respect of critical and pro- 
fessional merit, and for grace and charm of language, it is 
a model in itsclass. The first volume is in two Parts, of 
which the edition is long since exhausted, and the former 
part is not now within our reach. The second Part of the 
same, beginning with the consideration of Christian Paint- 
ing, describes the different characteristics of the Byzantine 
and the Roman Schools. The latter School, which is of a 
rank higher and more refined, received a large and new de- 
velopment, under the auspices of Charlemagne and the 
Popes. Charlemagne, the patron of learning and of every 
liberal art, not only encouraged the same in his own do- 
minions, but also urged the artists to codperate, by their 
works of painting, with the bishops, in the conversion of 
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the Saxons to Christianity ; and, even in distant lands, 
labored to engage foreign sovereigns, with a kindred taste 
and zeal, in the cultivation of these resources, which are 
of so powerful an influence in the higher civilization. 

Time has spared but little, as may well be supposed, of 
all that was achieved for the adornment of churches and 
palaces in those days ; but there still remains one class of 
productions, which shows the hand of the artist, even to 
this day. These are the miniature-paintings of the Manu- 
scripts. After the lapse of a thousand years, after solid 
walls have tottered and crumbled to decay, we have still 
left, out of those ages which the moderns call ignorant, 
one thing ;—and this is, their books: the joint labor of the 
scholar and of the artist. It has been scornfully remarked 
of those times, that the price of a book, was more than 
equal to that of the horse and equipments of a cavalier 
But if more time and patience and skill were lavished on 
the former, than were devoted to the service of the latter, 
it would be good logic to infer that the book was esteem- 
ed the nobler property, and that there was less contempt 
felt for books, then, than is oftentimes very justly felt for 
them, now. When we consider the fineness and durability 
of the material of parchment or vellum, the perfect accu- 
racy and symmetry of the penmanship, and the exquisite 
and lavish ornamentation of the letters, in gold and silver, 
and in all the colors of sea and land and sky, it seems not 
improbable that these monuments of a past age, may yet 
endure and shine, after the books of this day are faded and 
mouldered to dust. 

The retirement of the religious life, was naturally most 
favorable for this branch of art. The masters of painting 
in general, during the earlier periods, were monks, or abbots, 
or bishops ; and of one, the monk Thimon, M. Rio relates, 
that he was finally consecrated to the archiepiscopal see of 
Salzburg. But while the labors of the Manuscript were 
at all times executed chiefly and most successfully in the 
monasteries, it need not be supposed that this was exclu- 
sively a monastic art, for there were others, apart from the 
religious or the ecclesiastical state, who followed it as a pro- 
fession ; and, among these, some who attained to the first 
rank in the same, and to the highest honors, Of these, 
M. Rio mentions two, who, for their excellence, are found 
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recorded in the pages of Dante: Oderigi d’Agobbio, and 
Franco di Bologna. 


O, dissi a lui, non si tu Oderigi 
L‘honor @’Agobbio e ’honor di quell’ arte 
Ch’ alluminare si chiama in Parigi? 
Frate, diss’ egli, pid ridon le carte 
Che peunellegia Franco Bolognese: 
L’honor i tutto suo, e mio in parte. 

Purg. canto xi. 


But the quotation just given may do a double service, 
for it is chiefly to our present purpose to observe upon this 
passage : that it was only with the later periods of the art, 
that the word alluminare, “illuminate,” began to be used, 
as if by a Parisian refinement ; but previously, the whole 
was expressed by the plain terms of scribere, “ write,” 
“writers,” &c. With this observation, joined with the brief 
notice we have taken of the art of letters by Manuscript, 
we are prepared to examine a passage in the life of Char- 
lemagne, by Eginhard, which has been the occasion of no 
little scandal in the literary world, and a handle for much 
foolish declamation. The error has been already refuted, 
though but faintly.as it would seem, and perhaps never at 
all in the English language ; for it still continues to circu- 
late, and to round the periods, sometimes, even of Catholic 
authors. The question is this: Did Charlemagne know 
how to write his own name ? 

Eginhard, his personal friend, in describing the scholas- 
tic accomplishments of Charlemagne, tells us : 


“That he was in eloquence ready and copious; and could find 
expressions to set forth, most clearly, whatever he wished. Not 
content with his vernacular tongue, he studied also foreign Jan- 
guages; among which he acquired the Latin so well, that he used 
to say his prayers as readily in this as in his mother tongue; Greek, 
however, he understood b.tter than he could speak it. So finished 
and elegant was his discourse, that he seemed a professor | didascalus]. 
The liberal arts he cultivated most assiduously, venerated the mas- 
ters, and treated them with high honors. In grammatical studies, 
he received lessons from Peter of Pisa; in the other branches he had 
for his preceptor, Alcuin of Britannia, a man of most profound and 
varied learning. With him, he gave much time and labor to the 
studies of Rhetoric and Logic, and particularly of Astronomy. He 
learned the art of numbers, and [intentione sagaci] having a clear and 
retentive mind for the same, he calculated the movements of the 
heavenly bodies [curiosissime] in a manner the most elaborate.” 
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One would think these no mean attainments for a 
soldier and a hard-working statesman, but unluckily for the 
literary pharisees, Eginhard adds : 


‘“* Temptabat et scribere, tabulasque et codicellos ad hoc in lecto 
sub cervicalibus cireumferre solebat, ut cum vacuum tempus esset, 
manum litteris effingendis adsuesceret; sed parum successit Jabor 
praeposterus ac sero inchoatus: He attempted also to write, and for 
this purpose used to carry about tablets and manuscripts, under his 
pillow in bed; that in his leisure moments, he might practise his 
hand in desigfing letters; but the untimely labor, begun late in life, 
was attended with only little success.” 


The pedant seizes joyfully upon this last sentence, and, 
in a mind furnished with nothing higher than the pot-hook 
associations of his green boyhood, he incontinently leaps to 
the conclusion, that Carolus Magnus could not write his 
own name. He heeds not all the praises of the context : 
it signifies not, that in another place Eginhard says dis- 
tinctly, that he did write and commit to memory certain 
barbaric and ancient songs of martial exploits: such hints 
might help the truth, but they would not serve the pur- 
pose of him who seeks to blot out anather’s fame so that 
his own may come into notice, and who dares to darken the 
splendor of a great name, so that his own little rushlight 
may shine by contrast, and take lustre from the blackness, 
And this kind of process, it may be remarked, taken in a 
general sense and joined with a thin varnish of classic eru- 
dition, is sometimes regarded as a “ revival of learning” ; 
when, in reality, it is nothing but a negative of knowledge, 
founded in error. 

But to return to the words of the vexed passage : Eg- 
inhard says, first, in general terms, that Charlemagne 
tried to write [scribere], a word which signifies any kind of 
writing, or drawing, or engraving, on parchment, on wax, 
on lead, or gold. In the second place, it was said that he 
earried about with him “tablets and manuscripts” ; that 
is, the tablets for draughting or sketching, and the [codi- 
cellos} sheets for his finished work. Or else, what was the 
use of tablets, if he had manuscript for writing, in the 
modern sense of the word ? or what was the need of manu- 
scripts, when tablets were all-sufficient for the mere pur- 
pose of making hisletters? Truly, the art of illuminating, 
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or of picturing a manuscript, was quite another thing from 
the spasmodic sweeps and flourishes of the modern penman. 
But in the third place, particularly and specially, all this 
apparatus was in order to acquire a skill and facility in 
figuring [eppingendis] or portraying letters: precisely in 
the sense of executing a picture, or statue, or any similar 
work of art. And therefore he carried it about with him 
in his bed, at home and abroad, in town and country, in 
court and camp ; partly, perhaps, for the sake of privacy, 
in respect of his recreation, but chiefly, out of that spirit 
of industry truly characteristic of the great mind, which 
will not remain unoccupied, and will not be caught unpro- 
vided with some means of filling up the time, nor with- 
out some resources of refined entertainment. A warrior, 
a statesman, a patron of the arts, and recognized as such 
in every kingdom of the known world : this was a man of 
universal genius. Whatever he might undertake, he was 
able to perform. It were absurd to suppose that he could 
not succeed in any work of common human capacity ; ab- 
surd to suppose that he would wholly fail in any work that 
is appropriate to the most excellent capacity. It is not 
necessary to suppose he would succeed uniformly and 
equally in every instance ; but in the scale of superior 
talents, if we rate the construction of an empire as first, 
and the composition of a miniature painting as last ; and 
if we know that, of the two, the forte of Charlemagne lay in 
the former kind of talent, being a master in the art of 
government, then his skill in the latter kind of talent, we 
should very naturally expect to be of a less degree of ex- 
cellence ; not much above, nor yet much below mediocrity ; 
one that would be, in all probability, worthy of little notice 
from a professional point of view, but curious as the pro- 
duct of a man of grand ability and of wide celebrity ; ina 
word, one that would be marked, precisely as Eginhard de- 
scribes it: by a “ moderate success.” 

So much for the letter of the difficulty ; but now for 
its motive, and the principle which prompts this and simi- 
lar aspersions upon the great names of the Christian world. 
When man begins to depart from the state of innocence, a 
great field of knowledge seems to open before him. When 
he forsakes the simplicity of the truth, a thousand devious 
ways of error disclose themselves ; and knowledge is felt to 
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be requisite for him, not only as a satisfaction for his intel- 
lect, but as an all-important means of maintenance and of 
guidance in his new stage of existence. This knowledge, 
which is not the one wholly good and supernatural, is the 
knowledge of good and evil; not of evil alone, nor of good 
alone, but of evil mingled with a certain good residual from 
his former supernatural state, and with the natural good, 
which is in some degree present in every existence, and 
without which, evil itself would not exist. Knowledge, too, 
even in the designs of a kind Providence, attends the loss 
of innocence, as the plank might be cast in the way of the 
drowning man ; for after any loss whatever, the intellective 
faculties are commonly quickened in proportion, and if 
any remedy be possible, we hope with knowledge to dis- 
cover it. Moreover, it is consonant with the justice of God, 
that fallen man should know his own loss and degradation : 
know better the value of what he has lost, and the worth- 
lessness of what he has gained ; and thus, even the inferior 
and earthly experience ought to serve as one motive at 
least for his conversion. But, unhappily, this design of 
Providence, like every other in the natural order, may be 
frustrated, and fail of any such good issue. For the sense 
of one’s folly less commonly begets humility, than it puts 
to shifts and contrivances to conceal one’s disgrace. 

Thus, since the great loss that men have suffered by 
their revolt from the Catholic Church in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there has accrued for them a certain compensation of 
knowledge in the natural order. But this, which should 
be a motive of repentance and of return to the former obe- 
dience, is made a pretext of reproach and disdain for the 
Mother of souls ; becomes the refuge of pride, and a fortress 
in which error is intrenched and fortified against the truth. 
In place of that divine wisdom which is not only the knowl- 
edge, but, in some sense, the possession of the true good, 
both charity and understanding in one: they who have lost 
the supernatural light boast themselves in a knowledge 
which is multiplex, fragmentary, compounded of good and 
evil, profane, exterior, material ; one that takes its impulse 
from the sensuous faculties, and therefore having a stamp 
of servitude, that is much occupied about the things that 
are beneath and the baser necessities, and therefore shame- 
faced ; not a pure good in any sense, but only relative, and 
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at the best, indifferent. And since this knowledge has no 
solid merit in itself, but only according as it is used, there- 
fore to give it a show of greatness, it must be paraded with 
wealth and power, and must be set forth with all the weight 
of the secular influences. It is great, only as others are 
little, and therefore others must be disparaged and kept 
out of sight. If it should once appear that there is a sa- 
cred wisdom, of simplicity and majesty eternal and ineffable ; 
which is the one thing necessary, of infinite virtue by the 
dignity of its prerogatives and by the importance of its 
consequences : then down falls all the secular knowledge, 
as a little thing in comparison, as a foolishness before it. 

The object of the understanding and the essence of 
knowledge, is truth. Where truth is mutilated or lost, 
some wretched copy, some hypocritical show of wisdom, 
must be brought in to supply the void. This will be to 
the understanding, not the superior and sovereign force 
which ought to rule and animate it, but an inferior and 
diminished particle of good mixed with evil, which the mind 
handles like a tool, or bends this way and that as if a slave. 
And then truth is made to obey and serve the understand- 
ing ; and knowledge is assumed to be the substance before 
which truth is an accident. All things are reversed, flesh 
prevails over spirit, fallacy triumphs over right, and license 
over authority. Then an error will seem more reasonable 
than a verity, the argument of sense more mighty than 
that of faith, and an acquired knowledge will be more ad- 
mired than the inspirations of Heaven. 

After the first man had sinned, he hid himself ; and to 
explain his ambiguity, he made an excuse of propriety and 
of advanced knowledge: “ Because I was naked ;” as if 
he knew better, and would appear better, precisely in re- 
spect of that in which he had defaulted, namely, in virtue. 
The first impulse of the transgressor, is to hide his fault, 
and where he knows there is a defect of purity, he displays 
an over-refinement of discretion and modesty: where the 
shame is greater, there the greater precaution must needs be 
used, to cover up and effectually conceal the shameful parts. 
Now the grand defect of these times is, that men have lost 
the truth in its divine and catholic unity and integrity ; 
which is a wound for their intelligence, and the hurt is felt 
most especially in the intellectual part. Hence in their 
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efforts to fill up this want, to repair this disaster, they 
make desperate, and as it were, superhuman efforts to ex- 
tricate themselves from the infirmities of the understand- 
ing. They think to make up their loss and cover: their 
disgrace, by vast stores of learning in the physical sciences 
or of classical erudition, or of laborious, misguided, and barren 
metaphysical speculations. They boast that this is an age 
of knowledge above all others; that if they excel in any 
thing, it is in their superior intelligence of their age. Hence 
reading and writing are supposed to be necessary for sal- 
vation ; or it is taken for granted, that, when all shall know 
how to read and write, we shall have a perfect world. That 
it is all-important for the intellect to be cultivated, and 
according as the same is cultivated, one is like to God. 
That there is no degradation so low, as that of ignorance 
about the rudiments of secular learning ; no ignominy, like 
the being destitute of knowledge in the physical order. 
That the school-house may, upon the whole, be deemed 
even more important than,the church, the schoulmaster 
more necessary than the priest, and the black-board more 
salutary than the altar. 

Just as the fig-leaves of our first parents, the token of 
their shame, have been converted to raiments of purple and 
gold, and have become a title to vainglory in the world, so 
the whole pomp of the secular knowledge is, at once, a 
memorial of innocence lost, a warrant of pride, and a cloak 
for innumerable distortions and counterfeits of sacred truth. 
What the raiment is to the body, such is knowledge to the 
mind. The body is not made better according to the mul- 
titude or the beauty of its garments ; so the mind is not 
necessarily improved by the amount, or by the quality, of 
its acquisitions, That which is necessary for the mind, is 
useful for it ; that which is sufficient, is good: more than 
this, is not useful ; more than this, is not good. There is 
one knowledge which is good for the laborer, another for 
the poet, and another for the soldier, the scholar, the art- 
ist. There is a reason and proportion of ornament for the 
mind, as well as for the body. It is true that none, even 
the humblest of our human studies, are despicable, for the 
Creator himself approved the practice and sanctioned the 
improvement of knowledge, when he provided the garment 
of skins, better than the garment of leaves ; not enough, 
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is bad ; more than enough, is not good. But to pour in mere 
knowledge, the raw material, indefinitely upon the mind: 
this is a gross covetonsness, a foul stupefaction to the soul. 

There are some who seem to think, that only to train 
and drill the mind, is a pure good ; that the mere play and 
exercise of the intellective faculties, is the fruition of ex- 
istence. Now, to suppose that the cultivation of the intel- 
lect is all-important and all-sufficient, is as if one should 
prune and manure his vine, without regard to sun or wind, 
to spring-time or harvest. To be sure, it is good to disci- 
pline the mental part, but this is not the sovereign duty of 
any man. It is good to till one’s field ; but if he puts his 
vine against the north wind, if he plants his melons in 
the sunless shades of the forest, and sows his corn upon the 
barren sands: what profit will be all his labor and sweat ? 
If he holds in contempt the heavenly influences, he may 
boast his work, and prove his diligence: but where is the 
fruit ? where any good product ? 

There is no question here of recreation ; the partisans 
of intellectual culture do not condescend to that, nor, 
in any feat of skill which may be referred to mental acute- 
ness, whether it be a mechanical invention or a game of 
chess, are they ever willing to divest it of the high dignity 
of a quasi-divine achievement. If the powers of the mind 
were to be exercised that they might gain strength, this 
strength to be afterward put to a holy and better use, there 
would be reason in that ; but there they stop short ; that 
holy and better or supernatural end is not dreamed of. 
To suppose that their gifts are to be subjected to religion, 
and made to serve the glory of the divine Master, is not in 
their thought ; their edifice is to be their own, and to stand 
alone, and above all that may be imagined by the common 
mind. Since pride is a sin of the mind, and since knowl- 
edge is a quality which pertains directly to the mind, so 
when the Serpent would corrupt the first parents, knowl- 
edge was the vehicle he selected by which to convey to 
their souls the venom of his pride ; and what should be a 
natural food of the understanding, became the very means 
to disorder, and weaken it from its original prudence and 
perspicacity. If to spin or to rhyme, to delve or to do 
battle, without any purpose and for no cbject, would be 
insane, so the culture of the mind, without a reference to 
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the eternal state, or an aspiration to the heavenly wisdom, 
is no less insane, the insanity of pride. 

There may be knowledge without malice, but there is 
no malice without knowledge. Suppose an action for 
homicide, the plea of insanity being brought in defence: 
if it should be proved that the assault was planned before- 
hand, it would be doubtful if the defendant were insane ; 
if his plan was prosecuted accurately and pertinaciously, 
then it would be more than doubtful ; if the same was 
contrived with cruelty to a purpose of revenge, that is, 
with a method of cause and effect, then it is certain that 
the culprit was a rational agent, guilty in proportion to his 
knowledge, and malicious because of his knowledge. 
Knowledge is a thing, in itself, utterly indifferent except 
according as it is used: if well used it is a gain ; if badly 
used, a loss ; if employed to no definite purpose, it is a 
folly. 

And here is one reason why metaphysical science is often 
found to be involved in the profoundest obscurity. It is made 
a search for something which does not exist. That is to say, 
it is studied for its own sake, as if containing in itself a secret 
virtue, which is to be the universal solvent of absolute pyrrh- 
onism ; or, sometimes, with a far less innocent intention, is 
required to furnish a certain essence of absolute good, which 
shall transcend and supersede that wisdom “ which enlighten- 
eth every man that cometh into this world.” And because 
there is sought in it, something which it does not and can- 
not give, therefore is the search endless and fruitless, and 
equivalent to one that is without purpose and void of 
reason.* Philosophy is not an end, but a means ; as the 
name implies, is not wisdom itself, but a certain regard or 
devotion toward it ; bearing the same relation to truth, as 
does the grammar of a language, to the stores of thought 
that may be contained in that language. For it is not a 
superhuman, but a human science ; not one for which man 
was made, but one that has been instituted for man; no 
clearer than the mind of man is clear, no fairer nor nobler 


* Nothing is here said or intended against metaphysical study pur- 
sued by a rational method, for a right and laudable end. The censure 
is upon those who mistake such study as itself an end, and ask of it 
what it is not in its nature to give.—Eb. 
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than the rational soul is noble and well-favored. Ina word, 
one that is not to be elevated over and above the human 
understanding, but that is to be made subject and subser- 
vient to it. 

And in this manner, for the first time among the 
ancient philosophers, was it treated by Aristotle, who ex- 
tricated it from those vague guesses at the truths of religion 
with which it had been involved by the pagan mind, and 
who reduced it to that fair basis of simplicity, order, and 
precision, where it has been held ever since by the schools. 
In the Middle Ages especially, it may be observed how well 
and justly this science was appreciated, from the fact, that 
the questions so much discussed, were not of its foundation, 
but only of detail. When the architect elaborates pain- 
fully a porch or shaft, we do not infer that he is unable to 
raise walls and frame roofs, but that he is able to do all 
and more than is necessary for mere utility ; or when a 
professor writes a volume upon the Greek article, we do 
not conclude that he is ignorant, but that he is learned, in 
the Greek language. Even so, that which is made a charge 
of dulness against those ages, is only an argument of their 
expertness and facility in the studies which are scarcely 
attempted in some modern colleges. As it has been in the 
former ages, so is it now, that according to his faith and to 
his attachment for the truth, the true philosopher, whose 
honorable vocation it is, not indeed to build, but to serve 
the temple of truth, has always this pure intention : to 
study how he may, with clearness of diction, singleness of 
purpose, and propriety of terms, resolve the inflated specu- 
lations of the day into the simplicity of truth, and bring 
them into harmony with the laws of reason and of Christian 
tradition. But the moment we depart from the Catholic 
discipline, we fall at once upon those visionary, undefined, 
and painful essays of the mind, so common in the pagan 
and infidel schools. While the docile and disciplined mind 
loves the plain truth, the unblessed and infidel mind im- 
agines he can find something better and more genial ; the 
one is strong to disentangle and simplify, the other per- 
plexes and embroils all things; the one is the Magister, 
who masters his science, the other is overmastered by his 
own philosophy. 

It would even seem as if this embarrassment of the 
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intellectual elements in society tainted, as it is, with skep- 
ticism, affectation, and luxury, had caused a panic of the 
understanding ; and that the capital science of human 
reason, had become a certain preternatural and _ hostile 
influence, to confound the learned and to overawe the vul- 
gar. And why is this so, but because the unbelieving gen- 
eration have rejected the light of divine truth, and therefore 
they suffer loss in that which is the light of the understand- 
ing ? They have disdained the guidance of holy Church, 
and they find themselves bewildered with their own audacity. 
They have set up their human reason above the Apostolic 
faith, have sinned in the pride of knowledge, and their 
punishment is in kind: for in their pride is the darkness 
of their mind and the confusion of their understanding. * 
Retiring now from these lofty endeavors after the 
knowledge of abstract truth, and, as if repulsed and reject- 
ed in their aspirations toward the summit of the hill of 
science, the men of light are seen to be somewhat actively 
occupied about its base ; and their enterprise is engaged 
mainly upon a production of knowledge, which shall give a 
better return in quantity, if not in quality. They have 
taken to their assistance the mechanic forces ; and all that 
types, and levers, and steam can do, to propel knowledge 
in upon the human brain, is set in operation, and urged, 
impetuously and incessantly, to this effect. We are told,t 
that, ‘‘ from manuscripts to folios, and thence to octavos, 
the art of printing is now at last perfected in the limp, 
loose, sheet of the newspaper ;” and so the grand result of 
the revival of learning is consummated in the perishable 
journal of a single day. When it is required that all shall 
read, there will also be required a subject matter which all 
can read, and naturally all will read what is provided equal- 
ly for all alike: and so it comes to pass, that the long labors 
of the learned, and all the exploits of intellect, are to be 





* It must not be supposed that the writer builds the science of rea- 
son on faith, or that he holds the light of supernatural revelation 
necessary to enlighten natural reason in relation to things purely 
natural, although occasionally it may do that, but that natural reason 
followed by itself alone, in opposition to the light of revelation, is sure 
to mislead and involve us in darkness as to our true supernatural 
end.—Ep. 

+ By that oracle of the press—the London Times. 
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terminated in Dictionaries and Cyclopeedias, and at last 
the collected wisdom of mankind is to be discharged upon 
the world, in a deluge of newspapers ! 

In this age of cheap learning, it is thought to be enough 
to point to a newspaper, and you behold a light. Perhaps 
that sheet is a tissue of lies, and the contradiction of light, 
that is, a darkness. How justly the words of truth may 
be compared to thunders! Men accept some popular fal- 
lacy, elaborate and develop it into an axiom and a habit of 
life, till all doubts are lulled and all suspicions put to rest ; 
and then, suddenly the bold enunciation of some well-known 
but disregarded truth, contradictory to their prejudices, 
startles them from their slumbers, like the peal of thunder, 
orasif the world were falling to wrack and ruin. Thus, it is 
well known, very generally admitted, and often publicly 
avowed, that journalism is an evil; that, even if it have 
some temporary advantages, still it is, on the whole, not a 
great and unqualified boon to the race. And yet, when 
upon a time, certain officers of the French army, boldly 
reasoning and freely speaking, call for “the extinction of 
journalism and of the journals,” men tremble, are struck 
aghast, and are more deeply moved, than by any whatever 
blasphemy that has been uttered against Almighty God; 
more grievously disturbed than by any conspiracy or rebel- 
lion against authority and divine order, which has been re- 
vealed to their notice or wrought out in their presence. 

We have remarked how the higher branches of knowl- 
edge have been prosecuted as an end rather than as a means. 
The same inordination may be observed, more recently, in 
the conduct of the lower and primary departments of learn- 
ing. The attempt to popularize knowledge, whether it be 
regarded as a forlorn hope for the security of public morals, 
or as a substitute for the wisdom of the school of Christ, is 
a project which enlists the sympathies and energies of so- 
ciety, in the same intensity of purpose and devotion, that 
was once felt for the early and more imposing glories of the 
Renaissance. But if knowledge, under ahigher cultivation 
and with all the grace of a costly and exclusive refinement, 
could not redeem the destitution of an unbelieving society; 
assuredly, to make it cheap and familiar, to throw open the 
academic shades, and to graze the garden of knowledge 
as a public common, will not necessarily enhance its value 
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or augment its nutriment. As this is the most humble 
expedient of our men of light, so perhaps it is the last. It 
is the humblest, for there can be none lower in the field of 
knowledge; and if the last, it will naturally be urged toa 
desperate issue. Because popular education is common 
ground, it would seem that here all minds can meet, for 
the true good of the greatest number. As truth is one and 
the knowledge of truth is one, so among a diversity of reli- 
gions, that unity, which is denied to men in faith, it is 
fondly hoped they may find at least in reason and intelli- 
gence. And though we are conscious how slender is the 
bond which unites heads without hearts, and though an 
occasional collision of religious principles, admonishes us 
sharply, how there alone, in the faith of one divine truth, 
is the seat of the only real unity as well as of charity: yet, 
no one seems to have a doubt, that some unknown great 
good is to be derived to the people, through the precious 
influences of orthography and syntax. Before the con- 
templation of a diffusion of knowledge, every mind, the 
most rebel and vagrant, is hushed and subdued; and those 
who take freely their laugh at religion, are filled with rev- 
erence and unction at the ameliorations of a diluted science. 
Some few may make a profit, perhaps ; but the dividend in 
common will probably be in exact proportion to the cheap- 
ness of the outlay. One of our clever Irish boys, or girls, 
will acquire the rudiments, in a single winter’s tuition, 
at the District School; and do all the “chores,” or “‘ house- 
work,” beside. This is a gain for one who has a catechism 
to study, a garden of divine mysteries to cultivate ; but 
without these, what is it that stands always ready to enter 
into that newly garnished mind, to fill that soul now swept 
and empty of a heavenly nourishment,—what, but the 
pride of the Serpent ? the pride ofa little learning? If 
mankind are taught reading and writing, mankind will 
know how to read and write ; but that any higher good to 
the race than this, is necessarily to follow, does not appear. 
The statistics of crime do not show any connection between 
ignorance and vice more than between common schools 
and vice. 

The popular education must, of course, be the common 
education, the milk and not the strong meat ; and no art 
can ever make the common to be uncommon, the vulgar 
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to be excellent. We cannot make the milk to be both 
milk and strong meat at one and the same time. There- 
fore, having so little substance in itself, the diffusion of 
knowledge must be covered by a nominal and fictitious value; 
and when they are once committed to a cause so insignifi- 
cant, its patrons are fain to overawe us with its unspeak- 
able conventional importance, which, being too readily 
yielded, they are able, on the one hand, to hide a multi- 
tude of their own infirmities, and on the other, to obscure 
the virtues of a higher and better condition of society; for 
having once constituted their own standard of civilization, 
definitively, in a given mental accomplishment, the want 
of this accomplishment is made a decisive and overwhelm- 
ing proof of intellectual degradation and barbarism. Thus, 
if it could be shown that the master mind of a Catholic 
age could not write his name: then he, and his works, and 
his age with all that was in it, are struck at a single blow 
from the rank of the enlightened. Hence, it is concluded, 
if a great name can be made to descend, can be put down 
in the dust beneath, it redounds to the honor of the cheap 
learning, and renders its dignity indisputable. Truly, here 
is a strange regimen, and a most insolent diet of vainglory, 
to poison the youthful or the popular mind ! 

A very amiable Catholic author® describes an illiterate 
youth, in the Middle Ages, inflamed with the desire of 
knowledge, and possessed with some mysterious yearning 
for a book in its actuality. Under this inspiration he braves 
the superstitious fears of his time, the gloom of the forest 
and the danger of death itself: and all this, not to win a 
crown of martyrdom, nor the philosopher’s stone, nor the 
sangreal, nor fair ladie, but to seize upon a book, touch it 
with his hands, and feast his ravished sight with what can 
afford no possible satisfaction to his unlettered eyes. We 
have only to take this youth nearer home, bring him to one 
of our battered school-houses, and plant him among its 
roguish inmates, to see how quickly this insufferable affec- 
tation and these coxcomical airs will be exploded, and he be 
found to plod his weary way in letters, as do boys now and 
then, in all the ages of the world. Surely, we have 
had learned blacksmiths enough in these days to prove, 


.* Hendrik Conscience, in the tale of “ Count Hugo.”g, 
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that not alone the rudiments, but a knowledge the most 
advanced, may be acquired by a mind unaided even by the 
ordinary helps which may be always had, and which it 
would be absurd and repugnant with common humanity 
to refuse. And in the Middle Ages, if not indeed in all 
ages, it was next to impossible that one should grow up, 
absolutely without some familiarity with the letters of the 
alphabet; for in their gateways, and on their walls, and in 
their churches on every side, not a day of one’s life would 
pass but some title, or inscription, or sacred text, would 
meet the eyes and instruct the mind of the learned, or at- 
tract the notice and invite the inquiry of the unlearned. 
For why would they engrave sentences that were not to be 
perused? why would they make their manuscripts so beau- 
tiful, if they did not wish to inspire a love for letters ? why 
so durable, if they were not to be used ? or so legible, if 
they were not to be read? ‘True it is, that, now in these 
days, it has been found necessary to enact laws prohibiting, 
fur example, the servile class of our Southern States from 
instruction in reading and writing: but what reason is 
there to suppose that, in the Catholic ages, any difficulties 
were put in the way of the aspirant for knowledge? We 
do not find that harm was done then by incendiary tracts 
and libels ; or that half-educated men abused their little 
learning to disturb order, corrupt society, and ruin souls, 
with an infidel, or radical, or obscene literature. And on 
the other hand, no labor and cost were spared to conduct the 
art of mere letters, or of caligraphy, to the last perfection; 
so that we find not only a fair text of prose, but verses of 
every measure, disposed in the same page acrostically and 
diagonally, in circles and squares, in birds, beasts, and 
fishes, and in every conceivable combination of imagery 
and sentiment, with an incredible industry and patience, 
and with an ingenuity altogether marvellous. 

But to this kind of reasoning, it is now gravely replied : 
that those conceits were only a craft that had its founda- 
tion in the times of “ monkish ignorance.” Leaving aside 
the bad philosophy which refers an art precisely as such, to 
ignorance, and taking it for granted that they intend to 
qualify those productions as trifling and unimportant, we 
will here join issue with the pretended friends of knowledge, 
and humbly submit that all the art of men is but a vanity ; 
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that all the wit and science of the human race is but a 
shadow of the higher wisdom ; and, if the Apostle declares 
a knowledge more than natural, and a virtue of prophecy 
altogether miraculous, to be as nothing without charity, 
then, what signify the little learning of the popular mind, 
and the slender attainments of a childish capacity ? And 
why should the parental mind be distressed, and the tender 
understanding be vexed with the overweening, one-sided, 
ultra refinements of a knowledge that does not touch the 
heart, nor warm the piety of the domestic life? And why 
should society be disturbed, and the Christian soul be dis- 
tracted, with the ambitious and importunate demands of a 
science, which, taken out of its inferior rank and once ob- 
truded in the scale of sacred virtues, divides the obedience, 
and confounds the duties, and darkens the intention for 
that pure and undivided good, which is the grace of the 
Creator, and the essential excellence of his reasonable 
creatures ?# 

In the life of Charlemagne is exhibited a power greater 
than any mere knowledge—namely, that gift of wisdom 
which is constructive, which disposes, ordains, and distrib- 
utes a system of sciences and arts, in their speculative and 
practical relations with the common and the private good, 
with the state in its head, its officers, and in all its mem- 
bers. This power of his was felt and confessed by the nu- 
merous peoples and nations in his dominion, ani by virtue 
of it his name went forth in all the world as the master 
spirit of his time. If, therefore, the great king did not 
know how to write his name, then how little need had a 
mind like his for so ordinary an acquirement ? If hedid 
know how to write his name, then how unimportant is the 
circumstance, if it has not left a trace nor marked an event 
in all his history ? If it be doubtful whether he did or did 
not know it, then this proves the doubtful value of an art 
which is feasible to the most vulgar capacity. Absolutely, 
did he or did he not know it, the genius of mind remains 


° 
* Our collaborator is nut to be understood as depreciating the natural 
sciences in their place; it is only incomparison with the divine wis- 
dom he, following the Apostle, declares them to be nothing, and it is only 
when presented as a substitute for the sacraments that he condemns 
education. Heis a Catholic, and knows that the supernatural supposes 
the natural, and even saves and protects it.—Ep. 
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intact by its inherent greatness, but the human arts are 
found to be variable as the times, and utterly void of any 
but a relative merit. The history of Charlemagne is one 
of those great facts so weighty and oppressive to a feeble 
understanding that the pedant cannot entertain it ; nor 
can he appreciate the comparative insignificance of his own 
little circle of meagre elements, and specious fallacies, and 
diminished truths ; nor does he ever suspect, nor would he 
ever credit the prerogative of genius, which, without wait- 
ing for his credentials, transcends measure and means, and 
attains its ends intuitively and spontaneously. 

There is one more aspect of knowledge that might be 
noticed, though it is not worthy of consideration, except as 
it suggests some apprehensions for the welfare of society ; 
which apprehensions, moreover, must remain somewhat un- 
defined, by reason of their remote issues in some obscure 
emergency of the future. Knowledge justly deserves a 
certain homage, and naturally the teacher is reverenced, in 
so far as he is furnished with a fund of instruction and 
qualified to teach. On the other hand, the desire of honors 
is a common temptation to pursue knowledge, for the 
sake of this great ostentation of regard which it procures 
to itself. But according as science is followed for the out- 
ward respect which it commands, so all its results will be 
outward and on the surface ; and while we already see how 
large a portion of its conclusions are applicable only to the 
animal good of society, can we suppose that at last the 
whole will be terminated in some mere sensuous product, 
and that thus the science of men will expire in those exhi- 
bitions of mechanic skill which are common to them with 
the brute creation ? This would be the death of human 
science ; and thus would perish all that ennobles the 
rational mind, and gives it a dignity above the creatures 
that have no existence but in time and sense. 

Here is the end of the diffusion of knowledge under a 
material administration. But not such is the higher and 
ancient wisdom, revealed in the science of the Cross. This 
forbids man to allow himself t& be inflated with the vanity 
of human learning, but admonishes him to find nourish- 
ment in the study of his own ignorance, to remain at home 
and contemplate the things invisible ; does not allow him 
to weary and enervate his powers with the itch of curiosity, 
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but restrains him from every shameful heat, and disciplines 
him to angelic purity. And as poverty, accepted for 
the love of God, is a blessing, so ignorance of the earthly 
wisdom, if assumed for the same high motive, is not so 
much a loss as a gain. For if God pities the poor, and, for 
compassion of their poverty, is pleased to recompense them 
more abundantly hereafter, why may we not believe that 
he has compassion on the humble mind ? and, that the one 
destitute of worldly graces, and dull to the acquisition of 
the secular learning, if watchful to the sacred inspirations 
of virtue, he will reward in a future state, with a higher 
mansion of knowledge and with a grace of wisdom all the 
more abundant. If one know every thing but can do no- 
thing, if he have neither the ability nor the will to act, he 
is only a learned fool. Mere knowledge constitutes one a 
pedant, judgment or ability makes him a wise man, but 
the will makes him a master. With knowledge he may 
be a “ savant,” with ability a doctor ; with the will alone 
will he be found a hero.* 

The kingdom of heaven is taken by violence ; that is, 
by the violence of an heroic will, and not by the virtue of 
mere intellect. In his secret soul, does not man remember 
well, how all that is truly deserving of praise among his 
acts, has been the effort of his will ? how all that gives 
him value in the eyes of God and in his own eyes, is the 
maguanimity, the patience, or the fortitude, which may 
have been called up at his volition, set forth and estab- 
lished at the fiat of his free will? The will of God is the 
cause of all things: the perfect act of the created will, 
constitutes one a Saint, and makes him to be God’s best 
and greatest work. A multitude is mighty when it is 
united ; now no knowledge is able to unite their minds, 
but the action of will is able to render them one spirit in 
an instant of time. How small a part of the man, then, 
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* And yet knowledge must precede the act of the will, unless we 
suppose to will is instinctive. Our collaborator is right ; but we ad- 
monish the reader not to misapprehend his meaning, and to imagine that 
he is advocating ignorance, He is simply showing the worthlessness 
of human science without the divine wisdom revealed to us, and con- 
tending that if we are wise with that wisdom—wise unto salvation— 
we have the only real wisdom, although we may have very little 
secular knowledge, a truth this age is prone to forget.—Ep. 
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is the knowledge of a man! and how humble a part does 
it bear in the march of events, and in the mighty changes 
which pass over nations, and empires, and souls of men ! 
Even supported by the fame of his illustrious name, the 
learning of the Great King may not have left a trace after 
him ; and yet his acts of virtue are fixed as monuments, 
and his lofty purposes and heroic resolves remain, and are 
continued in the tradition of ages.* E. P. W. 


Art. III.—1. Sermon on Ecclesiastical Seminaries.— 
Preached by the Rt. Rev. M. J. Spaupine, D.D., Bishop 
of Louisville, in the Cathedral of Cincinnati, on the Ist 
Sunday of Lent, March 13th, 1859.—2. Vie de M. 
Olier, Fondateur du Séminaire de Saint-Sulpice. 
Paris, 1843.—3. Ecclesiastical Seminaries, Dublin 
Review, January, 1839.—4. Considerations on the 
Sacred Ministry. Translated from the French, by 


Rev. B. 8. Prior. Baltimore, Kelly, Hedian & Piet, 
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THE question of education has been so often and so ably 
discussed of late that any further remarks may seem superflu- 
ous. Yet the discussion has been mainly confined to one 
gary education of the laity, the training of our Catho- 
ic youth of both sexes to be useful members of lay society. 
There remains another branch of this important subject to 
which attention has not been directed in the same degree, 
that of the education of the clergy. If our Catholic Col- 
leges and schools claim the serious consideration of all 
true friends of Religion, if their present condition and 
future prospects are subjects of anxious inquiry, then may 
the Seminaries of the United States challenge, for more 
urgent and holier reasons, the sympathy and support of 
the Catholic Body. Colleges prepare the soldiers of the 
Lord for the battle-field of the world; Kcclesiastical Sem- 
inaries prepare those who are to be their leaders in the 


* The following article from another collaborator should be read in 
connection with this.—Ep. 
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strife. The education of the general must be more scien- 
tific and complete than that of the common soldier. In 
like manner the education of the priest ought to be 
more profound and varied than that of the layman. 

Seminaries, in their present form, are of comparatively 
modern institution, dating from the Council of Trent, held in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The clergy of the first 
ages received their secular education in the schools and 
universities of the Pagan Roman Empire. They stored 
their minds with whatever was solid and beautiful in the 
literature of Greece and Rome, rejecting what was false in 
doctrine or pernicious in morality. Yet they took care not 
to rest satisfied with the learning of the heathen world. 
That learning was beautiful, but it was lifeless ; it was a 
fair corpse. It needed to have a Christian soul breathed 
into it. The study of Sacred Scripture, pursued either in 
private or under the direction of a wise and holy priest or 
bishop, prayer and mortification, they were the Christian 
elements of clerical education, the soul that vivified Pagan 
science. 

We find, however, some Ecclesiastical schools at an 
early period in the history of the Church, in which both 
secular and sacred knowledge was imparted. Such was 
the catechetical school of Alexandria, in Egypt, founded in 
the middle of the second century, by Pantenus, who had 
been converted from a proud Stoic philosopher into an 
humble Catholic by one of the disciples of the Apostles. 

This school produced St. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, two of the most learned of the Fathers. When 
somewhat later the wants of the time made a special 
theological education more necessary, other schools arose 
at Antioch, Edessa, and Caesarea. Bishops began to draw 
their clergy around them and to lead a community life with 
them, so that the Episcopal Palace became an Kcclesias- 
tical school or Seminary. When the Roman Empire fell, 
in the middle of the 5th century, monasticism, which had 
been established two centuries before, began its develop- 
ment. The monks were men who left the world and all 
that the world could offer, to serve God in retirement, on 
the top of savage mountains, in the hollows of swampy 
valleys, or amid the burning sands of an African or Asiatic 
desert. Sometimes a number of monks combined to lead 
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a common life in one large convent, or in a number of huts 
grouped together in the form of a village. These monastic 
communities which sprang up in the declining periods of 
Roman greatness, increased and flourished during the 
Middle Ages and have come to our own time. They 
resemble but are not Ecclesiastical Seminaries. Convents 
are the nurseries of the religious clergy ; Seminaries, of 
the secular priesthood. 

The elevation of Charlemagne to the Imperial dignity 
in 800, inaugurated a happy era for learning ; it was the 
beginning of the age of Universities. Cambridge, Oxford, 
Bologna, and Paris attracted tens of thousands of stu- 
dents, both lay and clerical. But Paris was the Queen 
of Universities, she was then what Rome is now. She 
ruled the world of intellect as she has since ruled the world 
of politics and fashion. Young men, destined for distin- 
guished posts in the Church were sent, even from Rome, 
to Paris, to pursue their studies. Some returned accom- 
plished scholars, but unhappily not always filled with the 
plenitude of the ecclesiastical spirit ; others remained as 
professors in the University, whilst some, perhaps the 
minority, went home, wiser and holier for their stay in the 
French Capital. The University was not and could not 
be an Ecclesiastical Seminary. It wanted the air of sanc- 
tity and peace which the Levite of the sanctuary should 
breathe from his earliest years. ‘‘ In Paris,” says the writer 
of Stephen Langton’s life, in the series of the Lives of the 
English Saints, “all the evil attendant on a disproportionate 
development of the intellect was rife in the University. Self- 
reliance and independence of mind, the pride of science 
which forgets God,—the conceit of attainments and vanity 
of display, which contemns men—with the meaner pas- 
sions of jealousy, envy, and detraction, were evils most 
prominent.” This was no place to rear the humble Kccle- 
siastic. So the Church thonght, and set herself to the task 
of providing institutions where a knowledge sanctified by 
the charity which edifieth, not a knowledge that puffeth up, 
should be imparted to the clerical student. 

The glory of establishing Ecclesiastical Seminaries on 
their present footing belongs to the Council of Trent, the 
last general Council of the Church. In the 18th chapter of 
the 23d session of that memorable and holy assembly, held 
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on the 15th July, 1563, it is ordered that Seminaries for the 
education of young persons aspiring to the priesthood 
be established, if possible, in every diocese, under the 
supervision of the Bishop. The Council enumerates the 
studies to be pursued and the exercises of piety to be per- 
formed by the inmates of the Seminaries, and to provide 
for their support, levies a tax on the Ecclesiastical revenues 
of the diocese. In this, as in most missionary countries, 
the Church has no established revenues. She has no 
landed estates, no benefices. She depends entirely on 
the offerings of the faithful for her temporal maintenance. 
Her clergy are forced to make frequent appeals to them to 
aid in the establishment and support of orphan asylums, 
hospitals, churches, and seminaries, These necessary in- 
stitutions could never exist here but for the generosity 
and picty of a devoted Catholic laity. The laity have 
nobly responded to the call of their Bishops and Pastors, 
and the Church in the United States can boast of some 
Colleges and Seminaries that would do honor to any diocese 
in Europe. 

The history of the establishment of Ecclesiastical Semi- 
naries in France is one of the most deeply interesting in 
the annals of Catholicity. The French clergy in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century were not as exemplary 
as they might have been. There were serious evils preva- 
lent amongst them, arising in many cases from a neglect 
of proper ecclesiastical training in youth, and this neglect 
resulted from the want of Seminaries. But God raised up 
men, in that age, the like of whom France has scarcely 
seen since; St. Vincent of Paul, Cardinal de Berulle, 
Father Condren, and the venerable John Olier. These 
men mourned over the degeneracy of the clergy, and ap- 
plied themselves, with burning zeal, to the work of refor- 
mation. They established religious congregations of men 
and women to meet and supply the multifarious wants both 
of soul and body, and changed the face of France. The 
persevering exertions of the venerable Olier succeeded in 
carrying out in France the wishes of the Fathers of Trent, 
in regard to Seminaries. He founded a congregation for 
the one great object of training youth in clerical piety—the 
Congregation of St. Sulpice. This order and the Seminary 
that he established in Paris still exist, monuments of his 
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saintly wisdom, well-springs of ecclesiastical knowledge and 
piety for France and the world. We are glad that the 
life of M. Olier has just been or is soon to be published in 
England, by Mr. E. H. Thompson, one of the distinguished 
English converts to whose literary labors Catholics both 
on this side as well as on the other side of the water are 
deeply indebted. 

Dr. Newman has beautifully deduced the office and 
duties of a university from an analysis of the word itself. 
Let us follow the same plan with our present subject. 
Seminary is a word of Latin origin—seminarium, from 
semen, seed. It means a place where seed is kept or sown. 
An ecclesiastical seminary is an institution in which the 
seeds of sacred and profane science are sown in the intellect, 
and the seeds of virtue in the hearts of candidates for 
the sacred ministry. It professes, however, to do more than 
merely cast the seeds. It fosters them until they have 
come to maturity, until they have sprung up into strong 
stately trees that can bravely weather tie storm either of 
the world’s praise, or the world’s censure. The Seminary 
is an Alma Mater in a sense far more sacred than any mere 
literary institution. She loves her children with a love 
like that which Abraham had for Isaac, or our Lord for his 
Apostles. She knows that they are to be the spiritual 
fathers of a great multitude, as countless as the sands of 
the sea-shore, or the stars of heaven. She looks upon her- 
self as another Noah, from whom the human race is to re- 
ceive a new birth through her children. But she is loath 
to see these children depart from beneath her maternal 
wing until they have given proof by some years’ practice 
that they have understood and that they love the lessons 
she has taught. Many an adventurous little bird essays to 
fly from the parent nest before its wings are strong and 
steady, and falls helpless to the ground. The Seminary 
fears this fate for her children. She would not have them 
wing their flight into the world until their souls uave 
reached the age of spiritual manhood. She cares not if 
they be young in years, provided their youth be like that 
of the eagle’s, for she knows that “ venerable old age is not 
that of long time, nor counted by the number of years, but 
the understanding of a man is gray hairs, and a spotless life 
is old age.” Let them be men in soul, and she is content. 
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She gives them her motherly blessing and bids them go in 
peace, and teach all nations the things they have learned 
by her mouth from Jesus the Prince of Pastors. 

Colleges and Universities may fit a man to be a good 
and useful member of natural society, or even to be a leader 
among his fellow-men. A Catholic college or university 
may do more than this. It may teach a man to save his 
soul, and by his good example, by the faithful discharge of 
his duties, to save the souls of others. But to a Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Seminary belongs the glory of preparing men 
to be the leaders of the hosts of the Lord, lights of the 
world, cities placed on mountain tops, the salt of the earth, 
the successors of the Apostles, official saviours of souls, in 
a word, priests of Jesus Christ. 

What is a priest ? He is another Christ, clothed with 
Christ’s authority, doing the work that Christ did upon 
earth. ‘‘As the Father hath sent me so I send you.” The 
priest baptizes and forgives sins and says mass, not as man, 
but as the representative of Christ. As that representa- 
tive he is the mediator between God and man. Justly is 
he who has the plenitude of the priesthood called pontiff. 
The word means a bridgemaker, Every priest participates 
in the eternal priesthood of Christ, every priest is a bridge 
joining heaven and earth. Through his ministrations God 
comes to the soul, through his ministrations the soul goes 
to God. His hand it is that unlocks the door of the Church 
for the soul in baptism ; his hand it is that unlocks for it, 
in the administration of the last Sacraments, the gate of 
heaven. A priest remains man and yet he is elevated 
higher than the third heaven. He is taken up into the 
secrets of the Divinity, into a brighter cloud of glory than 
encompassed Moses on the summit of Sinai. He is clothed 
with stupendous powers to such a degree that God seems 
to have abdicated his omnipotence in his favor. A weight 
of divinity rests upon him that angels never bore. The 
gifts of heaven are hung round him in such lavish profusion 
that the wonder is his human nature is not crushed beneath 
the load. He walks about the earth another Christ, the 
rays of spiritual beauty flashing from the impress of Holy 
Orders in his soul. 

But it is impossible to realize, much more to describe, 
the dignity of the priesthood. Sacerdos alter Christus, 
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the priest is another Christ, said one of the Fathers. When 
we have measured the height and depth of all contained 
in the sacred word Christ, then only can we understand 
what it is to be a priest of God. 

It is this idea of the awful sublimity of the priesthood 
that the Seminary labors to stamp in indelible characters 
on the souls of her Levites. Every exercise of piety,— 
every ‘study, every recreation is directed to this. She 
makes every thing centre in the Altar of the Mass and the 
Adorable Victim of that Altar. The priest elevating the 
Sacred Host to heaven, the Blood of Christ glittering in 
the chalice before him, this is the picture she holds up to 
the contemplation of the Seminarian, from the moment he 
enters the sacred precincts of the house of God, to the 
moment when he goes forth a priestly missionary to do the 
work of Christ. 

And what are the means by which the Seminary ac- 
complishes her arduous task? True men and a system. 
A system by itself is good for nothing, because it is dead, 
but a good system carried out by the right kind of men is 
all-powerful. Men of the most brilliant talents and purest 
intentions working without system do only one-half of what 
they might. The fruit does not correspond to the labor. 
But a system acting by itself, resembles the spasmodic 
workings of a galvanized corpse. It wants a soul. 

First then for the men. There are few situations in 
the Church, more holy and responsible than that of a su- 
perior or professor of an Ecclesiastical Seminary. His office 
resembles that of St. Peter. He must feed the sheep, who 
are afterwards to feed the lambs; he must instruct and 
sanctify the pastor, who is afterwards to instruct and sanc- 
tify the flock. IJmposuisti homines super capita nostra. 
His soul is burdened with the charge not of one parish but 
of many, because to him has been confided the formation 
of the priests of a diocese, perhaps of a province, perhaps 
of a nation. We venture to go farther. We compare the 
Seminary priest to our Lord Himself. Those engaged in 
active pastoral duty are doing the work of the Apostles ; 
he is more directly doing the work of Jesus Christ. Our 
Lord, when on earth, went through comparatively little 
exterior labor, even during the three years of his public 
ministry. He confined his own personal ministrations to 
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the Jews. “Iam not sent but to the sheep that are lost 
of the house of Israel.” To his Apostles he left the more 
brilliant task of converting the world. ‘Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations. He that believeth in me the works 
that I do he also shall do, and greater than these shall he 
do.” The humble God-man devoted most of his time and 
attention to the instruction of the Apostles, to the educa- 
tion of the first-bishops and priests of the Church. Even 
when he spoke to the multitude, much of his discourse was 
directed more particularly to the Apostles. To the rest he 
spoke in parables ; to them he unfolded the meaning of each 
parable ; to them it was given to know the secrets of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

So with the Seminary priest. His is the happy privi- 
lege of more closely imitating his Lord. His mission is 
confined to the walls and grounds of the Seminary. They 
are to him what Judea was to Christ, what Ireland was to 
St. Patrick, what India was to St. Francis Xavier, what 
the world was to the Apostles. Let him do what in 
him lies to sanctify the few dozens inhabiting that little 
spot, and he is performing a great work in the Church, 
he is laying up for himself a never-fading crown of glory 
in the heavens. To his disciples, to those whose minds and 
hearts have been formed by his teaching and example, he 
leaves the greater works of the ministry. 

Christ instructing His Apostles is the model of the 
priest engaged in Seminary duties. Like Christ, he must 
be a man of prayer and solitude, a man who lives at home 
in his own soul. His position requires of him to present 
in his daily life a model of what the perfect priest onght to 
be. The voice of God has called him to the sacred duty 
of educating the Levites of the sanctuary. How else can 
he do it, but by example ? How impart to others a spirit 
that he has not? Capit Jesus facere et docere. Todo 
and to teach—such is the mission of an instructor. 

An ecclesiastical Seminary is of a twofold nature. It 
aims at imparting both knowledge and virtue. It combines 
in itself the religious noviciate and the secular college. A 
noviciate is devoted primarily to spirituality, or the cultiva- 
tion of the heart ; a college, to science or the cultivation 
of the intellect. A seminary educates both the intellect 
and the heart, and hence, the system on which it is to be 
conducted, must compass both ends. 
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“‘ The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth,” was the command- 
ment that God gave to the priests of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion. The streams of all knowledge were to flow from him 
as from their fountain ; to that fountain all who thirsted 
for the waters of truth were to repair. The same com- 
mandment binds the priest in the new law. The obliga- 
tion is more pressing in the latter case than in the former. 
The priest is the Zight of the world. To him the nations 
look for instruction and guidance, and they do so instinc- 
tively, because they consider him as the representative of 
God, the source of all truth. The earliest annals of the 
earliest nations represent the priesthood as the ruling caste, 
its members as the makers and guardians of the law, the in- 
structors of kings and nobles, the protectors of the poor, 
the promoters of civilization, and the medium of every 
blessing here and hereafter. When a nation has no priest- 
hood, or when it loses its reverence for what it has, leav- 
ing out of question the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of that 
priesthood, it is on the high road toruin. The priesthood 
is the spiritual element in the government of the world, the 
instrument of God’s supernatural Providence, elevating a 
nation’s natural destiny to the supernatural order. The 
natural cannot, in man’s present condition, be separated 
from the supernatural. The State is meant to promote 
the social or temporal well-being of the individual, but in 
subordination to and dependence on the Church. The 
Church enables him to work out the ultimate or supernat- 
ural destiny for which he was created. 

The priest belongs to the supernatural order. He is the 
mouth-piece of an infallible Chureh, declaring, in her 
name, to man, the mysteries of God’s being, and of His 
dealings with the human race. How can he speak, unless 
the light of those mysteries is beaming in his mind, unless 
the love of those mysteries is warming his heart ? Only by 
solitude, prayer, and study, can he bring the fire trom 
heaven and scatter it on the earth. The Seminary 
teaches him the sweets of solitude ; it teaches him how to 
pray and study, and thus prepares him to fulfil his priestly 
mission. 

To say that a priest must possess all the sacred knowl- 
edge that, in his circumstances, he can acquire, is to say, 
he must be a priest. The soldier must understand war, 
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the sailor navigation, and the priest the science of the su- 
pernatural. Thisscience of the supernatural is not confined 
to Scholastic and Moral Theology, and Sacred Scripture. 
Mystic Theology or Ascetics is its most sublime, yet most 
neglected branch. Scholastic Theology teaches the truth 
of the faith, Moral Theology gives the confessor rules for 
distinguishing between good and evil, between leprosy and 
leprosy, sin and sin. Mystic theology i is the science of the 
saints. It is to be learned more by the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost, than by the instructions of any human mas- 
ter or book; yet, it has its principles and rules as fixed as 
those of any other science. Its province is to lead the 
soul to an intimate union with God. Suppose the soul 
just cleansed from sin, by a good confession. The director, 
skilled in ascetic Theology, conducts it wisely and gently 
through the purgative way, showing it how to cleanse it- 
self of all stain, to root out bad habits, in a word, to lead 
a life of grace. Then he introduces it into the illumina- 
tive way. The light of inspiration shines more brightly 
round it, and many a mist that obstructed its gaze into 
the supernatural world, fades away. It is coming very 

neur to God. It enters the third stage of the journey, the 
unitive way. Then God reigns supreme in the soul, and it 
may say with St. Paul: I live, not I now, but Christ 
liveth in me. All this is the work of God, but he uses 
the learned and holy priest as his instrument, one whose 
soul has been the scene of the same divine operations. 

The observant minister of the Sacrament of Penance, 
soon finds out that human nature has, in spite of its terrible 
corruption, many good points. Beneath a mountain-load 
of sin, he often discovers a precious jewel, some natural 
virtue that needs but a little care to be made a medium 
through which grace may leaven the soul Time and 
again he meets innocent souls, who scarcely have matter tor 
absolution. Now, what is his duty to these? To leave 
them as they are, on the principle of letting well alone ? 
No! the zealous miuister of Christ labors to make good 
better, and better best. He is appointed, like the prophet 
Jeremiah, to root up and to plant, and to pull down and to 
build—to root up sin and plant virtue, to pull down the 
throne of the Devil, and build the temple of the Holy 
Ghost in the Christian soul. His duty is positive as well 
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as negative. If unacquainted with mystic theology, he 
fails—his clerical education is defective. The seminar y is 
the place to acquire this knowledge, the Holy Ghost: is its 
teacher, but he instructs through prayer, spiritual books, 
and the words and lives of those who direct the Seminary. 

But the priest’s learning must not be confined to the 
supernatural order; his ministrations lead him into the 
lower or natural order. He belongs to two spheres, 
to heaven and earth, to God and man. He must under- 
stand and speak the language of both. Moses was skilled 
in the knowledge of Divine things, but he was skilled also 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. The same should 
be true of the Catholic priest. He must not be a stranger 
to the science and literature of the world, or else the world 
will despise him as ignorant, and turn a deaf ear to the 
message that he delivers from heaven. St. Paul preached 
not in the Areopagus as he preached in the Synagogue. 
He held a different language to the Athenian philosophers 
from that in which he discoursed to the Jews. With the 
latter, he argued from the Law and the Prophets, with the 
men of Athens from the altar of the Unknown God, the 
works of creation, and the song of a heathen poet. 

One of the standing charges against the Church is, that 
she loves and favors ignorance, that like a night bird, she 
is at home only in an age of intellectual darkness. T'acts 
to the contrary are the best answer io the calumny. Her 
clergy must take the lead in the march of intellect. They 
may never boast asa Western itinerant preacher, that their 
coat-tails never brushed the walls of a college. They must 
aim at being men of profound and varied learning, prepared 
to listen and speak intelligently on any question of science 
or literature, with the most illustrious members of the Re- 
public of Letters. A highly educated body of men, banded 
together for any object, religious, political, or social, invests 
the work on which they are engaged, with a dignity which 
wins for it respect, if not love. The Catholic Church has 
not yet taken her proper position in this country, because 
immediate and pressing spiritual wants have prevented our 
prelates from giving candidates for the priesthood, that long 
and thorough course of instruction, necessary to make 
polished scholars. But now, those wants have been in a 
great measure supplied. The Church has taken firm root, 
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and her growth has been rapid and vigorous, A more nu- 
merous clergy, more numerous colleges and seminaries af- 
ford opportunities for a longer and more extensive course of 
ecclesiastical studies, and the venerable prelates of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy are gratefully availing themselves of them. 

Nil scibile a me alienum esse puto, should be the 
motto of the ecclesiastical student. No department of 
knowledge is foreign to his sacred profession, Theology is 
the Queen of Science, and she should have a queenly at- 
tendance. Her throne should be adorned with every thing 
beautiful in art; the investigations of all the sciences 
should be conducted beneath her eye, and their discoveries 
laid as loving tribute at her feet. The mind of the theo- 
logian should be a sanctuary of wisdom, and his heart a 
sanctuary of beauty and goodness. He is the representa- 
tive of God on earth, and should copy, as far as creature 
can, God’s omniscience as well as his holiness. 

Knowledge without virtue, says one of the Councils, 
makes a man proud ; virtue without knowledge makes him 
less useful. The Seminary teaches both, because it is the 
well-balanced union of the two that constitutes the perfect 
priest. To effect this union is more difficult than we 
might at first suppose. Some men are all intellect and no 
heart ; others are all heart and no intellect. The priest 
must be neither one nor the other. In him the moral and 
intellectual virtues should be admirably blended. His 
knowledge should be vivified by the unction of piety ; his 
piety should be elevated out of the region of mere senti- 
ment by a robust, manly intelligence. 

The Seminary is emphatically the school of piety. It is 
the solitude in which Christ speaks to the heart of the 
young Levite ; it is the upper-room in which the Holy 
Ghost descends upon him in forms of fire, that his tongue 
may glow like the tongue of Peter; that his heart may 
burn like the heart of John. 

There are different kinds of piety ; one contemplative, 
soft and gentle, like that of a cloistered nun; another 
active, sturdy and energetic, like that of all great missiona- 
ries. The piety of a secular priest should be of the latter 
kind. He has to rough it in the world. He is a soldier 
set up in the field of the world to fight the battles of Christ 
against fearful odds. Now charging with the headlong 
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impetuosity of the French Zouave, now receiving a charge 
with the dogged obstinacy of a square of English infantry, 
ready to die, but refusing to move, now victorious, and now 
defeated—such is the life of the missionary priest. He 
must have a will of iron and a triple armor of holiness 
around his heart to live such a life and yet die the death 
of a saint. God teaches him in the Seminary how to make 
his will like iron, and how to steel his soul with priestly 
sanctity. He must be told, in the Seminary, of the enemies 
that lie in wait for him on his entrance into the ministry, 
and the weapons with which he is to meet and vanquish 
these enemies. | Nowadays every man lives abroad. _ It 
is an age of publicity, of exteriority. Newspapers, magnetic 
telegraphs, and steam engines have made it so. Few stay 
at home in their own souls communing with conscience, 
with God speaking by the voice of conscience. The priest 
is necessarily a public man. He is a leader amongst the 
people. He must keep the run of the news, build churches 
and asylums and school-houses, organize societies and con- 
fraternities, &c. &c., and get money for all these works, 
In spite of himself he is drawn out of himself, and yet he 
must live at home, be master in his own house, ruler in his 
own soul. He may unavoidably be drawn into politics or 
business ; but he must recollect that he is not a politician 
or a broker, but a priest of Chiist, whose every thought and 
word and action must, be directed to one great end, the 
sa vation of souls. ‘Truly if the priest bas to do the work 
of au Apostle, he must have the holiness of an Apostle. 
Lvery Seminary must propose to itself as model that Semi- 
nary over which our Lord presided for three years, with 
twelve Galilean fishermen for his pupils. 

The Seminary cannot accomplish its twofold mission in 
three or four years. It must begin its work when the can- 
didate tor Holy Orders is young, yet not so young as to be 
unable to understand the step he takes when entering a 
seminary and the sanctity of the state to which he aspires. 


The young heart is more susceptible to the impressions of 


virtue and the young mind more quick in apprehending 
and retaining the lessons of knowledge. We would pro- 
pose a separate institution, where young persons aspiring to 
the priesthood, might be thoroughly grounded in the lan- 
guages, rhetoric, natural science, history, and the elements 
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of Christian doctrine. Let this institution be distinct from 
the theological Seminary, as is the case in France. Le 
p tit Séminaire is, as far as we know, distinct from le grand 
Séminaire : the latter is reserved for the sacred sciences, 
properly so called. The same is the case in some dioceses 
of the United States; Baltimore has the preparatory 
Seminary of St. Charles, Louisville that of St. Thomas. 
These preparatory seminaries should do their work thor- 
oughly, so that the student when promoted to the theologi- 
cal Seminary may be competent in every respect to pursue 
the study of the higher branches of clerical education with 
ease and success. 

Nothing so promotes a spirit of noble emulation in any 
society or service as several grades of standing, rising regu- 
larly in importance and dignity. Why not have such 
gradations in our system of seminary instruction 2? In 
fact we have them separate, all we need is to combine 
them. Our scheme would be as follows: 1. The prepara- 
tory Seminary of the diocese ; 2. The theological Seminary 
of the diocese ; 3. The provincial or metropolitan Semi- 
nary ; 4. The national Seminary of the United States in 
the United States, and the American college in Rome. 
We have already two or three preparatory Seminaries, sev- 
eral diocesan Seminaries, one provincial Seminary, Mt. St. 
Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, and the American College 
in the Eternal City is on the eve of opening. Merit, both 
intellectual and moral, might be the title to translation 
from one seminary to the higher, and then at the end the 
seal of Holy Orders would be stamped by Christ upon the 
soul of the virtuous and learned Levite as the choicest to- 
ken of his divine approbation of years of honorable toil. 

One great ditliculty is to find fit subjects for the Semi- 
nary. ‘They only should enter who have an ecclesiastical 
vocation—who are called by God. Divine Providence 
generally proportions the number of priests to the wants of 
the faithful. This proportion may not be established in 
the beginnings of the Church in any country, but it will 
be, sooner or later, unless human agency interferes with the 
work of heaven, Statistics, we think, will bear us out in 
saying, that the number of the priests in the United States 
does not at all correspond to the number and wants of the 
faithful. We can no longer expect to recruit the ranks of 
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the clergy by missionaries from Europe ; we must depend 
upon vocations amongst the youth of our own country. 
God’s Providence will take care that there shall be enough, 


but will those called answer the call ? The prospects of 


gain and honor are so tempting here, the atmosphere is so 
thoroughly impregnated with worldliness, that the great 
majority of young people rush with precipitate eagerness 
from the peaceful retreats of college life into the noisy 
arena of politics or business ; from the platform of the gradu- 
ate, delivering his valedictory, to the stump or the rostrum ; 
from the sanctuary of the college chapel to the eaudy 
shrine of Mammon. Oh! it is a sight over which angels 
might weep to see noble talents and noble impulses that 
God destined for his purposes, prostituted to the vile ser- 
vice of filthy lucre ; tongues that God meant to preach 
his word with the eloquence of a Basil, a Gregory, a Bos- 
suet, or a Bourdaloue, spouting trashy politics ; hands that 
God meant to break the Bread of Angels to hungry souls, 
employed in counting dimes and rolling cotton bales. To 
one who will not listen to God calling him to the service 


of the sanctuary, we say: Young man! happiness is not for 


you either here or hereafter, God destines every individual 
soul for a particular work. Every man has a vocation, 
every man has a particular road to travel, if he would 


reach heaven. If you refuse to follow your vocation, if 


you choose a road of your own, God’s blessing is not with 
you. You will not succeed in life, and you run imminent 
risk of damning your soul. If God made you for a priest, 
then you can be nothing else but a priest. 


. Parents and teachers, parish priests and professors of 


colleges, these are the persons whose business it is to study 
the character of the youth, to endeavor to cast the horo- 
scope of his future life, such as God, from eternity, destined 
that life to be. They must study the child’s vocation, fos- 
ter it, develop it, and start him in life on the right road, 
with his face fronting to God. A heavy responsibility is on 
their shoulders, and they must answer to Christ, the Judge 
of men, by the lex talionis, soul for soul. 

There is one point upon which we feel a delicacy in 
touching—the connection between an ecclesiastical semi- 
nary and a secular college. Should the two institutions be 
united, making each support the other 2? There is consid- 
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erable difference of opinion and practice on the subject. 
The advocates of the separation argue thus: Institutions 
that are distinct in origin and end, and mode of action, 
should be kept distinct. When united there is danger of the 
one interfering with the functions of the other. The one, by 
mere force of circumstances, will get the upper hand of the 
other. They cannot progress part passu. If the collegiate 
branch of the institution take precedence, the Seminary 
suffers. Clerical education becomes practically less impor- 
tant than secular, the clerical student inferior in rank and 
attainments to the collegian, and by a legitimate deduction, 
the priest becomes inferior to the layman. If the Semi- 
nary take the Jead, the college becomes a mere divcesan 
high-school. They add that the union was the result of 
necessity ; was an expedient adopted for the purpose of en- 
abling a S-minary to support itself in the absence of endow- 
ments from Ecclesiastical revenue, or the contributions of 
the faithful. The necessity does not exist now, at least in 
the same degree, and, with the removal of the cause, the 
effect should cease. The indiscriminate intercourse of sec- 
ular youth with young men destined fur the priesthood 
benefits neither party. The collegian sees many things in 
the seminarian that tend to diminish his reverence for the 
ecclesiastical state. In moments of unguarded freedom a . 
thousand trifles, in themselves innocent, appear in the con- 
duct of even the most exemplary seminarian, that boys 
should not see. M. Olier, founder of St. Sulpice, speaks 
thus of the idea he had of the priesthood when a child of 
seven years: “I imagined, when I saw a priest at the 
altar, that he could live only the lite of God. I was aston- 
ished to see him turn his head or spit.” A friend informs 
us that when young, he thought the boys who served Mass 
had none of the passions of humanity about them, that 
they were perfect angels. The same feeling in regard to 
the priest aud every thing connected with him, exists more 
or less in the breast of every Catholic child. The longer 
he retains it the better ; unhappy for his practice, it not 
for his faith, if he should lose it before the inexperienced 
judgments of youth can be corrected by the maturer dic- 
tates of manhood’s reason. 

Non aliunde, says one of the Councils, clericalis ordi- 
nis dignitas gravius fuit offensa quam a nimia laicorum 
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familiaritate. The seminarian, they argue, is exposed to 
the danger of forgetting who he is and at what he aims, by 
associating with seculars. There is a vein of boyish levity 
in the soberest man, which the candidate for holy orders, 
no matter how young, should never indulge. We must all 
become like little children in simplicity and frankness of 
character, but not in levity, not in the capriciousness and 
foolishness of thought and word and work that generally 
belong to childhood. This is the danger to which too 
much familiarity with children exposes persons of more 
advanced age. 

It is argued by the other party, that the connection of 
a seminary with a college greatly benefits the former. 
Seminarians acquire, by being employed as college tutors 
and prefects, an active, energetic turn of mind, that ad- 
mirably fits them for the sacred ministry. Their novitiate 
is one of action as well as of study and prayer. They are 
initiated into the world whilst yet in the retirement of the 
seminary. They are charged with the responsibility of at- 
tending to the instruction of others whilst obliged to at- 
tend to the education of their own minds and hearts, pre- 
cisely what they must do in after life, as missionary 
priests. 

But whether the seminary be a separate institution or 
connected with a college, our duty is plain. We must co- 
operate, heart and soul, with our venerable prelates and 
clergy, in establishing institutions for clerical education on 
a firm and permanent foundation, in cherishing ecclesiasti- 
cal vocations, and elevating tu the highest possible point 
the standard of ecclesiastical learning. Our wants exact, 
and our numbers and means render practicable henceforth, 
seminaries that may well compare with the very best to be 
found in other lands. All we need is courage, zeal, liber- 
ality, and perseverance. W. I. &B. 
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Art. I1V.—Divorce and our Divorce Laws. 


“Let not man part what God hath joined.” 


A.tTHouGH it is chiefly from the religious point of view, 
that we should consider the subject of divorce, since, if pro- 
hibited by God, there ought at once tobe an end of the tolera- 
tion accorded to it by human laws,—yet, we have not the 
slightest objection, for our own part, to seeing it tried and 
judged upon the single issue of its social effects, believing, 
as we do, that it is utterly indefensible in every aspect 
under which it can be viewed, whether human or divine. 
We propose, therefore, in the first place, to examine its ef- 
fects upon the married, and adults generally, children and the 
parental relations, and society at large, and afterwards to 
glance at the Scriptural doctrine on this subject. 

If people would approach without prejudice this impor- 

tant question, and ina spirit of candor reflect on that won- 
derful disposition of our nature to make the best of what 
cannot be helped or remedied—that disposition, by which it 
is enabled to accommodate itself so cheerfully to all the vary- 
ing circumstances of clime and situation, nay, even of pain, 
privation, and hardship, to which it may be exposed, they 
might easily find, it seems to us, a sufficient ground 
for believing that, after all, no surer means could pos- 
sibly have been devised, for ineres ising the general sum 
of married happiness, than that of “making marriage 
permanent and indissoluble. For, whatever the nonsense 
with which those, who defend divorce, delude them- 
selves or beguile their dupes in relation to the so-called 
‘spiritual or passional affinities,’ and other fanciful 
inventions of a like sort, there is yet one fact, which 
can never be got over; one stubborn fact, rooted in the 
experience and confirmed by the testimony of six thousand 
years, and which is in irreconcilable contradiction to all their 
theories, namely, that never from the days of the first 
radiant pair, who came forth fresh from the hand of God, 
down to our own degenerate times, has there yet been 
united a couple, however perfect, congenial, or deeply enam- 
ored of each other, whose mutual imperfections have not 
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in return called for as much mutual forbearance. In the 
face of this positive fact, of the known infirmity of human 
nature, what can be worse than to keep constantly before 
the eyes of all married people the tantalizing assurance, 
that, in order to be freed from a bond that occasionally 
will chate, they have only to set up a plea of “ incompati- 
bility of temper r,” or other equally transparent and frivolous 
pretence ? What can more effectually do away with 
the chief inducement to forbearance, that can have in- 
fluence with our fallen nature, and place a temptation and 
a snare before even the best intentioned 2 And, while the 
one may be cloyed with possession, and the other faded, 
ailing, perhaps a little peevish withal, but all as a very 
consequence of marriage, what effort is likely to be made 
to bear with what may for the moment be trying, and to 
resist the temptation to separate ? 

And, yet, this is but one of the many evil consequences 
likely to flow from a policy favored by our legislation, An- 
other, and even a worse consequence, is to destroy, little 
by little, the delicate flower grated in the heart of the 


married. It is a sad mistake, to suppose that the fires of 


concupiscence are quenched by marriage; the truth is, that 
the married have need to exercise almost as vigilant a guard 
over their eyes and thoughts as the single, in order to preserve 
their conjugal fidelity, perfect purity of feeling, and conti- 
nence from lawlessdesire. If the married are permitted to feel 
that they are not in the least debarred from the hope of a 
future possession of the attractive and engaging among the 
other sex, into whose company they are “daily” and hourly 
thrown, it is but natural that they should occasionally seek to 
please them, or thus, that new loves and longings should in- 
sensibly grow up, laying the very foundation, perhaps, for all 
that pretended “incompatibility of temper” which may 
afterwards be falsely pleaded, as no less the originally sub- 
sisting cause, than present motive, for dissolving a union, 
which, previously, may have been just as harmonious as any 
other. And, gradually, as the example spreads, the facili- 
ties for divorce are increased, and public opinion becomes 
more depraved. May it not come, next, to pass, that even 
young girls, who should ever be the representatives of all 
that is most pure in society, and whom we now expect to 
see spurning the attentions of a married man as an outrage 
upon their maiden dignity, will then, instead of repetling, 
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be themselves the first to encourage them? For, what 
should hinder them from seeking after a union with the 
men of their choice, when the world applauds, and no more 
serious obstacle intervenes, than that, become so trifling, of 
only a wife to be first repudiated? 

But, as tendencies of such a nature, and so encouraged, 
can eventuate in nothing else, we must expect to see them 
result, at length, in a universal corruption of morals, and no 
less appalling license of conduct. For, we may rest assured, 
that, if so far be weakened the only restraint which has 
ever ‘yet proved effectual to check the ‘wild flood of human 
passion, the latter is, sooner or later, and with an irresist- 
ible force, certain to break down, and utterly sweep away, 
whatever else men may seek to oppose to it, until, after 
purity in woman, continence in man, and the coningal 
virtues of faith and constancy shall have wholly disappear- 
ed before it, marriage itself, too, will have become a mere 
empty name ! 

The very right of possession, which every man is now 
acknowledged to have in his wife, a natural right every- 
where as yet so carefully guarded by human laws, would, 
if we took no steps to arrest this inevitable progression, 
soon cease to be respected, or even recognized. And as in 
our day we have heard proclaimed, “ que la propricté, c’ est 
un vol,” might our children live to hear some new Proud- 
hon lay down the beastly maxim, that ‘ marriage, too, is 
an outrage upon our kind,—a robbery by one, of that which 
should belong to all men in common.” For the more 
powerful, rich, and artful among men would then help 
themselves to any woman over whom they could prevail, 
regardless if she were wife or maid; or, as wife, how tender- 
ly “she 1 might be loved. Whence, savage broils, and cease- 
less discord would be certain to ensue, such as no human 
measures could prevent or allay in the absence of that 
great natural and divine law,—in the very disuse, or at- 
tempted repeal of which by man, might be traced the fatal 
and abounding source of all this mischief— 


“Nam fuit ante Helenam (mulier) teterrima belli 
Causa,” 


the wise old Roman quaintly remarked, near nineteen hun- 
dred years ago; and as then, and before, so even yet, is 
there no other quarrel in which man will so fiercely, or so 
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readily embark, as in one concerning woman, who, of all 
the gifts of Heaven bestowed on him, has been ever the 
one most dearly prized. 

We are alike admonished then by every thing known 
to us, either in regard to man’s nature or his history, that 
it is a most slippery precipice that which on every side 
surrounds the eminence on which God had raised marriage ; 
and that, as one downward step, if adventured upon, will 
surely betray us into another, so will each draw us nearer 
to those low and abject depths of humanity where marriage 
ceases to be, or, in the words of the same great poet, where 


* Quos venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum, 
Viribus editior caedebat, ut in grege taurus.” 


Another equally well-established fact is, that, where 
man has commerce with many women, his posterity is apt 
to be enfeebled and himself enervated by it; and that, 
where woman lends herself to many men, her fruitfulness 
is thereby much impaired. Hence, another of the bad 
effects of divorce is, that it will insensibly lead to a deteri- 
oration of the human race. This effect it nay also pro- 
duce in another way, by the greater neglect of their health 
and physical requirements, which children are sure to 
suffer, where deprived of the care of one of their parents, or 
committed to the colder charities of a step-parent, who 
can be scarcely expected to feel any of that pitying sym- 
pathy for them, and could hardly hope for any of that 
tender return of love, which, occasionally, spring up on 
either side, where the child’s natural parent, instead of 
having been supplanted by a rival, has been carried off by 
death. It is clear, that the development of their mental 
faculties will, in such c ases, be even more neglected. 

But, wherein the children of divorced parents are likely 
to suffer the most, is in the more defective moral training 
which they must receive. For, not to speak of the pernicious 
example so forcibly thrust before their eyes, nor of the im- 
proper feelings apt to be engendered in their minds against 
one of their parents, and even supposing the other to be 
all that a parent should be to them, it is none the less an 
acknowledged fact, that very few women are capable, by 
themselves, of governing unruly boyhood ; and that there 
are still fewer men, who, even it their daily occupations did 
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not take them constantly from home, are yet sufliciently 
endowed with the delicate tact, so necessary even toa 
mother, who would acquire any effective influenc2 over the 
wayward and susceptible heart of girlhood ; and to which 
even the mother must add such unceasing vigilance, would 
she preserve her tender charge from the contamination of 
improper associates. But, it is not often that we should 
be warranted in admitting so much as this, when one of 
the most ordinary effects of divorce is, undoubtedly, to 
weaken that sentiment of duty towards their offspring, 
Which God has implanted in the hearts of parents. For, 
the fact is so; nor will it appear too surprising for belief, 
if we will but consider , that it is no less an axiom founded 
in natural justice, than an essential even if implied condi- 
tion of every marriage contract, that the trouble, anxiety, 
expense, and responsibility, which attach to the possession 
of children, should be equally shared by both their parents ; 

ach contributing that full part, which the difference in their 
sex has made respectively appropriate. And such being 
the case, there can be neither any thing singular nor un- 
reason: ible, in the repudiated children most keenly resenting 
the injustice of those human laws, which, not content with 
having interfered to part those w hom nature at. les ist, if 
not God, had joined, must needs lend their unauthorized 
aid besides, to cast on one of those the burthen which na- 
ture as well as God had assigned to the other. As 
much as we may condemn the feeling, even if prompted 
by this just resentment, which could visit on one’s own 
children the sins of their other parent, we, at least, cannot 
be surprised at it, wken every day’s experience shows it to 
be so frequently the case. 

Not only the sentiment of duty, however, but also the 
parental atiections are diminished. by this cause. For ex- 
perience likewise teaches us, that as well those who feel 
their children to be an impediment to the fruition of new 
loves and the formation of new alliances, as those who see 
growing up around them the favored offspring of a newer 
and more cherished bed, are alike apt to be warped oc- 

casionally from the feelings commanded by nature and 
justice. And where this ‘happens, children will never be 
slow to discern it ; whilst the effect which we may look to 
see produced upon them, by their discovery of it, will be, al- 
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most invariably, that of so hardening, and so embittering their 
dispositions, that all the good seeds of virtue, which might 
otherwise have been implanted in their young hearts, would 
be likely to fall then as idly as might natural seed ona 
stony or a thorn-choked soil. 

But, it may be asked, are not some of these last-mention- 
ed consequences as likely to flow from any second mar- 
riage, whatever be the cause by which the former was ter- 
minated, be it death or divorce ? Perhapsso: but it is to 
be remarked, that under the state of things which we are 
now supposing, second marriages would be “much less fre- 
quent in the former case ; since the very fact, that death 
alone was able to separate the parties, would, in itself, be 
proof of a strong mutual attachment between them ; the 
very reverse of which is indicated by divorce. The inclina- 
tion to re-marry must, therefore, be greatly less, when it 
is death with its hi allowing influences upon the. memory, 
instead of divorce with its embittered recollections, which 
has intervened to dissolve the first marriage. 

And, even though this were not so, yet must we bear in 
mind, th: ut, not only was the Divine permission to re-marry, 
given in this case, ‘* Quod, si non se continent, nubant,” 
a Cor. vii. 9,) exclusively confined ; but that the very 
ground on which that permission stands,—considered un- 
der the purely natural view of the subject, which we are 
new taking, as, in some sort, a necessity for it,—is, as well 
as all excuse for i it, absolutely wanting in the case of divorce. 

dsut then, if both those who take advautage of the lib- 
erty afforded them by the divorce laws and their children 
are equally, though in different ways, injuriously affected 
by them, it must be evident that the latter will be doubly 
so, if, after growing up, they likewise avail themselves of 
the same fatal privilege ; and that with each succeeding 
generation, the evil must thus go on augmenting, in some- 
thing like a compound proportion, until, of necessity, society 
shall have grown rotten to its core. 

Any elaborate attempt to prove the pernicious effect of 
these laws upon society at large, then, would seem to be al- 
most superfluous, when so much has been already said of 
the mental, moral, and physical degeneracy which their li- 
centious nature is sure to bring about in the individual 
man. ‘To avoid prolixity, theretore, we shall content our- 
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selves with briefly pointing out, in a simple way, some 
of their most marked results of this kind. 

In the first place, will we but take notice, that if one of 
the most ordinary effects of divorce, as well as of the change 
occasioned by it in the parental feelings, is to lessen the 
natural reverence and affection of children for their parents, 
we must immediately perceive, that the injury thus done 
to the parental authority, is one that can hardly fail to re- 
act in a most sensible manner upon society, by diminishing 
that respect which men have been accustomed to entertain 
for all legitimate government. For, it is certain, that the 
principles of submission to constituted authority, i is one by 
no means inborn in the human heart. ‘Taking its root, on 
the contrary, in the child’s sense of inferiority, and abso- 
lute dependence upon its parents,—consecrated by its affec- 
tion for them, and growing stronger only in proportion as it 
is properly cultivated, —-it develops itself at first, in the 
single sentiment of filial submission, And it is from that 
stock only, that it afterwards branches out ,—first, into a 
feeling of respect for the authority of ecclesiastics and 
teachers, and finally, into one of deference and cbedience 
towards all, who are clothed with the powers of civil gov- 
ernment. 

The family, moreover, is not only the primitive germ, 
but likewise, the great constituent element of society, as 
well as, in some sort, the hot-house, nursery, or preparatory 
school, in which the tender plant of humanity is nurtured, 
tended, and trained for society. Whatever then tends to 
break up the family relations, must, necessarily, inflict the 
same injury upon society, as he who should gash or poison 
the roots of a tree, would inflict upon its trunk and 
branches, As society rests upon the family, even so does 
the family rest upon marriage, from which it derives, just 
as society from the family, not only the origin of its life, 
but the very continuance of its existence. And, therefore, 
any thing done to lessen the marriage bond, must contribute 
as ‘much, even though indirectly, to breé 1k up society in the 
end, as it does, directly, to undo and scatter the f family it- 
self. Since, then, the interests, well-being, even the very 
existence of society, are so intimately blended with those 
of the family, and, with them, bound up in the sacredness 
and permanency of marriage, it clearly follows, that the 
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war waged by society upon marriage, by means of the di- 
vorce laws, is not only an unnatural and a sacrilegious, 
but at the same time a most suicidal war. 

The history of mankind will be found to abound in il- 
lustrations of the above truths ; and even that of nature is 
not far behind it, in this respect. For, wherever in the 
lower creation, whether among the birds, the animals, 
the fishes which compose it, we happen to meet with 
the most striking examples of a tender, conjugal affection, 
there also, as a general rule, may we almost rest assured of 
finding a proportionate exhibition of the parental virtues, 
and, to some extent at least, a corresponding aptitude for, 
and inclination to, a feeble imitation of the social state. 

Observe, for instance, the birds of the air, which, mating 
for a whole season, and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
for lite, are of all the inferior creation those whose de- 
votion to their offspring is the most unselfish and beautiful ; 
whose social disposition, too, is, perhaps, among the most 
perfect. With what assiduity, what skill, and ‘affectionate 
foresight, do they not provide a home for their expected 
young, —lining even with their own softest feathers the 
warm and downy nest they prepare for them, And, when 
their little brood is hatched, with what a total oblivion of 
self and of all the world beside, do they not immediately 
devote themselves to it ; the male bird even condescending 
to alternate, in many a maternal office, with his mate, or 
warbling his sweetest songs to beguile the tedium of those 
reserved by her. How industriously they will search for 
fuod ;—when found, how eagerly will they not urge their 
switt-winged flight back, to bestow it upon their nestlings ; 
having, apparently, lost all sense of their own natural wants 
in their absorbing, parental love. How inimitable, how 
truly wonderful, are the love-inspired artifices, with which, 
if danger threaten, they will confront, and usually succeed 
in conjuring it away! And when, at length, their little 
ones approach maturity, with what tenderness and care may 
they not be seen teaching them to fly, and otherwise edu- 
cating them for the miniature world of life, on which they 
soon must enter. Who has not been witness to some one 
of these charming exhibitions of parental love? Who, on 
the other hand, has ever witnessed, or even heard of an in- 
stance, of one ‘of these tiny creatures s abandoning a chosen 
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mate and helpless little brood, for the sake of some “new 
love? No one, we undertake to reply ; for, divorce is un- 
known to the law of their nature, and that law, they know 
not how to violate. 

If we turn to the brute tribes, addicted toa chance, or 
polygamous intercourse, how marked the contrast which 
we observe in them! Take even the horse, otherwise 
among the noblest and most intelligent of the animal kind, 
and how unlike he is, in this respect! For with no such 
tender forbearance for his mate, with none of this mild, 
paternal sway, does the wild stallion rule ; but rather, as 
an absolute lord over a herd of female slaves,—tolerating 
nothing like equality, exhibiting nothing like affection,— 
savage and cruel, even in his moods of passion for them, 
and ever on the alert to punish the least, faint symptom, 
on their part, of any thing like defection. Equally jealous 
and suspicious of those of his own sex and kind, he can so 
little brook their society, that, should one dare to stray 
upon his secluded pasture grounds, he will fight him even to 
death: whilst to his own progeny, in fine, he is utterly in- 
different. And there are other brutes, which, surpassing 
in ferocious instinct even the horse, are possessed of such 
a mortal, and well-nigh inconceivable aversion for their off- 
spring, as, without distinction of sex, to mangle and kill 
them wherever met. 

Yet, to which of these opposite natures will it be pre- 
tended that man’s should assimilate the most,—to that of 
the grovelling beast, or of the bird which soars towards 
heaven ? Surely no reader of the Sacred Book, at least, 
could hesitate for a reply, when reminded of w hat he must 
there have learned, that, of all the infinitely various forms 
of animated being which God has created, there are only 
two under which He has ever deigned to reveal himself to 
man :—that of man himself, created to His own image and 
likeness, and that of the dove,—the immemorial type of 
constancy, and symbol of a chaste, married love! Thus, 
God Himself has instructed us, that there are points of simi- 
larity between the nature of these two, as He fashioned 
them, and still would have them be, in respect to which 
He has set themapart from, and exalted them above, all the 
rest of His vast creation. 

We have also appealed to history, as practically enforcing 
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all that reason teaches us on this point, but, in order to be 
brief, will content ourselves with citing to this effect, a sin- 
gle memorable illustration ; taken, however, from that famil- 
iar and every-way finished picture, which historians have 
left us of the rise and fall of the colossal Roman power. 

For full five hundred years, we are told, even though 
their laws permitted it, did this remarkable people continue 
to set their faces resolutely against divorce: and it was 
precisely during the same period, as we know, that they so 
steadily advanced in power, dominion, and glory,—that 
they were so preéminently distinguished for sobriety, fru- 
gality, and patriotism,—and, in one word, gave to the world 
all those astounding ex: amples of what, even to this day, 
men are accustomed to call “‘ Roman virtue.’ For, Scve- 
vola and the elder Brutus, Cocles, Cincinnatus, Curtius, 
Camillus, Curins, Fabricius, and the almost superhuman 
Regulus, with Clelia, Lucretia, Virginia, and a host of 
others, equally illustrious, all lived and flourished within that 
period. Whilst it is from that of the Ceesars, when divorce 
had come into general use, that we are compelled to date 
the wane of Roman power, the decadence of morals, and 
spread of a frightful sensuality ; as well as the long suc- 
cession of the Neros, Caligulas, Domitians,—the Messalinas 
and Agrippinas, whose names are still by-words of infamy 
among men, and will be handed down, no doubt, to the very 
latest time, as the everlasting reproach and disgrace of 
their kind. So true is it, that divorce laws but pave the 
way for polygamy and the grossest sensuality ; and that 
these in their turn will bring sure ruin on even the most 
flourishing empires and best ordered societies which it is 
in the power of man to create. 

And here we must pause to ask of the many who fancy 
that, within what they call “reasonable limits,” the per- 
mission of divorce is rather conducive to morality, or that 
any bounds can afterwards be set to it, if once permitted, 
just to mark, if it so please them, how completely the sub- 
sequent histor y of the Roman people has given the lie to 
these sensual fallacies. 

We have seen, that for 500, or, as others have it, 523 
years, there had been no example of a divorce in Rome ; 
we are also enabled to judge of the shock given to public 
opinion by the first one which occurred, that of Spurius 
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Carvilius Ruga, from the very fact of his name’s having 
been transmitted down to our own remote times, coupled 
with such an unenviable notoriety. But we know too, 
that, once the fashion set, it quickly began to spread, and 
that simultaneously with it morals commenced decaying, 
and patriotism also to diminish, until in the comparatively 
short space of less than a century and a half, the masters 
of the world had become so changed, and fallen so lament- 
abiy low, that lower they could not fall, without sinking 
into the slaves they soon were made. ‘ 

For, meanwhile, we behold in rapid succession the sedi- 
tion of the Gracchi, the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
Sylla’s absolute dictatorship, the conspiracy of Catiline, 
the struggle between Cesar and Pompey,—and finally the 
downfall of the Republic! And what the state of morals 
had got to be at this last epoch, we may readily ascertain 
from the history of the Julian law, passed shortly afterward 
for the repression of adultery, as well as of the crime against 
nature ; and which proved so wholly ineffectual, as we find, 
in checking the spreading corruption of either. For, 
to speak only of the latter of these two criminal practices, 
so universal and shamelessly public did that soon become, 
notwithstanding and in defiance of the law, that the great 
poets of the succeeding reign, even the courtiers and friends 
of Augustus, are known to have made matter of song of 
their own habitual indulgence in it ; until Augustus him- 
self was at length driven to make another impotent effort 
to crush it out, under cover of a law, compelling the Roman 
men—to marry women! So soon had the carnal practice 
of divorce thus began to bear its legitimate fruits, even to 
the perversion of the sex, and the violation of nature.* 








* Startling, and even incredible as may seem this assertion, ‘tis 
none the less true; and there is, perhaps, no truth more susceptible of 
proof, than that excessive indulgence in woman, whether under cover 
of divorce, or polygamy, will insensibly create in man a feeling of con- 
tempt for her so great, as to extend even-to his carnal use of her. 

** Qui le croirait,” exclaims Montesquieu, whom this truth has not 
escaped, “la pluralité des femmes méne i cet amour que Ja nature 
réprouve!” And Ferrand, a philosophic writer of the last century, 
adds, after quoting this passage, ‘ C’est une vérité demontrée pas les 
faits; et cette dégoutante passion n’est nulle part plus effrontément 
répandue, que parmi les Turcs.” 

But not to take up too much space with citations as to this point, 
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A little later, under the reign of Nero, Seneca, the 
philosopher, and friend of St. Paul, as some allege, but him- 
self a Pagan, traces the following picture of the effects pro- 
duced by it among the women of his day: “Is there any 
longer one,” he exclaims, “‘ who blushes at being repudiated, 
now that even ladies of the highest distinction count their 
years, not, as formerly, by the number of Consuls, but by 
the number of their husbands? And when young girls 
show themselves in public, only that they may succeed in 
getting married, and marry, only that they may afterwards 
get divorced ? They shrank from it indeed, so long as it 
was little practised, but now, that there is no record which 
is not full of divorces, they have also learned to do that, 
of which they had heard so much. And is not even the 
very shame of adultery gone, since things have reached 
that point, when all that women care for in marriage, is to 
secure a cover, under which they may better excite and 
carry on a commerce with adulterers? The sign of some 
deformity, nothing else, is chastity now.”* 

A little later still, Juvenal, satirizing the same prac- 
tice, gives us reason to infer that there would have been 
no sort of impossibility in a Roman matron’s then chang- 
ing her husband, as many as eight times in the course of 
five autumns ; nor, after divorcing each of the eight in 
turn, in her returning to her first spouse.t Whilst Martial, 
writing about the same time, furnishes a still stronger illus- 
tration of the lengths to which the permission to divorce 
might be carried, adding his sarcastic commentary thereon : 


“ Que nubit toties, non nubit; adultera lege est.” { 


A remark, which is most worthy of note ; as showing that 
not even the licentious Romans were blind to the true 
nature of this corrupting practice ; but that even whilst 
grossly rioting in it they well understood and even frankly 
admitted it to be, what it really is—mere licensed adultery ! 

Finally, St. Jerome shows us, three hundred years later, 





we will content ourselves with referring the reader, for proof of the 
reality of the fact, at least as among the Romans, to the 6th Satire of 
Juvenal. (See v. 84, et passim.) 

* Sen. de benef. I, 3, ch. 6. 

t Lat. 6, v. 223-9. t L. 6, ep. 7. 
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that the Pagans of the empire practised it as extensively 
as ever; even to the extent of the same woman’s legally 
prostituting herself, under the name of wife, to no less than 
twenty-two different men in succession. Nor can we hear of 
any change, or discover the least improvement in this re- 
spect, until after the edifice of the Roman civil power had 
been laid in ruins by the Barbarians, and God, at length, 
had firmly seated upon the throne of the Ceesars that Church 
which by His command has interdicted divorce wholly 
and forever. So completely, thus, will both history and 
the nature of mankind invariably be found to contradict 
the assumption, either that it is practicable to restrain 
divorce within any bounds, or that there is any better, or 
surer way of serving the cause of good morals, than that 
of making marriage permanent an indissoluble. 

But, as the Divine authority for this dogma of the 
Church has been disputed by Protestants, let us now 
briefly examine the Scriptural evidences for it. 

We find, in the first place, that, when God made the 
first woman to be the spouse and help-mate of the 
first man, out of no different material did He create 
her, not even of the same of which He had already 
fashioned Adam ; but, as if expressly to symbolize the in- 
separable union which He meant to establish between 
them, taking one of Adam’s ribs, that rib did He build into 
a woman, and give to Adam for a wife, thereby giving it 
to their posterity to understand, that man’s wife is to be re- 
garded as the very “ bone of man’s bone, and flesh of his 
flesh.” And, that they might be in no doubt as to His 
intention, He even adds an express declaration to this ef- 
fect, and lays upon them, at the same time, His everlasting 
command, that “‘ For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they shall 
be two, in one flesh.” * “ Wherefore,” adds our Saviour, 
“they are no more two, but one flesh. What, therefore, 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

And when asked, ‘“‘ Why, then, did Moses command to 
give a bill of divorce, and to put away ?” his reply is, 
“* Because of the hardness of your hearts, Moses permitted 
you to put away your wives; but from the beginning it 





* Gen. ii, 24. Matt. xix. 5. + Matt. xix. 6-9. 
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was not so.” And He from that goes on to lay down the 
law as it had originally stood, and as He thenceforth willed 
it to stand, forever: ‘‘ And I say to you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery: and he that shall 
marry her who is put away, committeth adultery.” 

Why any dispensation from the rigor of the original law 
should have been granted to the Jews, can be none of our 
business to explain ; even if that be true, which we are not 
disposed to admit, that it was God, and not Moses, in his 
secondary capacity, and as a mere human legislator, who 
granted them such a dispensation. To explain such an 
apparent anomaly, if it existed, would, we repeat, be none 
of our business ; since it would be simply folly in us, crea- 
tures whose limited intellect is confounded even by the 
wonders of Creation, to undertake to sound the depths of 
all the mystery and inscrutable counsels of the Allwise and 
Great Creator. We know, however, from their own history, 
even as related by themselves, that the Jews were one of the 
most carnal races that have ever dwelt upon this earth ; 
that they were a people so grossly sensual, that not even 
the recollection of the intolerable servitude which they had 
undergone in Egypt, could restrain them from sighing after 
the leeks, and onions, and flesh-pots of that land of bond- 
age. We know, too, that their very best and greatest char- 
acters, even the chosen progenitors of our pure Redeemer, 
the patriarch Juda, the royal prophet David, and Solomon, 
the wisest of mankind, were so far possessed and carried 
away by the lust of the flesh, as through it to have committed 
incest, adultery, the basest murder, and even idolatry ! 
And, knowing this, our human reason tells us that it 
would have been almost vain to expect that such a people 
would ever have kept the rigorous law imposed upon Adam’s 
race before the Fall, unaided, as they yet were, by Sacra- 
mental grace. Moreover, the custom of divorce was already 
very prevalent, as well as very deeply rooted among them ; 
which makes it still further questionable whether Moses, 
had he even made the attempt to do so, could by any 
possibility have succeeded in wholly suppressing it. We 
cannot blame him, therefore, if, as well to make a virtue of 
necessity, as to prevent greater violations of the law, he 
partly consented to this one, or rather abstained from com- 
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bating it ; nor can we doubt that, by bringing the prac- 
tice under strict regulation, as he did, and restraining it 
within such bounds as he might reasonably hope the Jews 
would not transgress, he effected all that it was possible 
to effect under the circumstances. Yet, it is worthy of re- 
mark that even in doing this he no longer speaks in the 
name of the Lord, as he had done before, but in his own 
name, and apparently of his own sole authority. 

Though, whether or not he had God’s special sanction 
for what he did, is, after all, a matter of not the least con- 
sequence ; since, if ever given, we know that it must have 
been subsequently withdrawn, as the practice has been de- 
nounced by God himself. For, in regard to this point at least, 
we are left in no doubt: since, not only in the passage of 
St. Matthew, above cited, and in answer to the questioning 
of the Pharisees, but previously to that, in His sermon on 
the Mount, our Saviour most distinctly and emphatically 
repudiated the legislation of Moses on this subject, in these 
words: “It hath also been said, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a bill of divorce. But I say to 
you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, excepting for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery : 
and whosoever shall marry her that is put away, commit- 
teth adultery.” * 

Before proceeding further, it becomes us to examine 
closely into the exception made, as to fornication, in these 
two passages of St. Matthew ; since it recurs nowhere else. 
If, as has been generally maintained by Protestant divines, 
it is to be understood as an exception from the general pro- 
hibition to contract a second marriage after separation, and 
as therefore authorizing, in the case of fornication, a divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, then, not only is it in direct contra- 
diction to the text of the other Evangelists, but even with 
that of St. Matthew himself; for if on this ground a 
divorce @ vinculo be in fact lawful, it stands in reason 
that he who should *‘ marry her that is put away” on that 
account, would really not commit adultery, as our Saviour 
has so positively declared. Tu accept this construction would 
therefore be to make our Saviour falsify His own words, 
which of course we cannot do. But if, on the other hand, 


* Matt. v. 31. 
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we understand, with the Catholic Church, this exception 
as taken, not from the prohibition to marry another after 
divorce, but as only an exception from the recognized pro- 
hibition of any and every species of divorce, even of that 
milder form of it called by lawyers ad mensd et thoro,— 
which not assuming to dissolve the bond of marriage con- 
sists merely in “‘ putting away,” or living apart from one’s 
wife or husband,—then, not only will the whole difficulty 
be instantly cleared up, and the text of the different Evan- 
gelists be reconciled, but we shall, moreover, find the cor- 
rectness of this interpretation fortified and confirmed in va- 
rious other passages of the Sacred Scriptures, 

What, for example, could be clearer than the following 
testimony of St. Paul to the fact of the general unlawful- 
ness of such separation: “‘ But to them that are married, 
not I, but the Lord commandeth, that the wife depart not 
from her husband ; And let not the husband put away his 
wife.” * He even explains the reason of this command ; 
which, though flowing necessarily from the Divine precept 
that man “shall cleave to his wife,” and from the Divine de- 
claration that “‘ they are no longer ¢wo, but one flesh,” is yet 
more distinctly enforced by him, as follows: ‘‘ The wife 
hath not power over her own body ; but the husband. And 
in like manner, the husband also hath not power of his own 
body ; but the wife.” Wherefore, he bids ‘‘the husband 
render the debt to his wife ; and the wife also in like man- 
ner to the husband;” + and forbids them both to “defraud 
one another.”{ Which not only accords with, but makes 
beautifully clear, the last cited passages of St. Matthew : 
“ But I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
excepting for the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery.” 

Passing on now to the other Evangelists, we shall 
find St. Mark’s version of our Saviour’s language to be as 
follows: ‘“‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, and 
marry another, committeth adultery against her,’—‘* And 
if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery."§ Whilst St. 





1 Cor. vii. 3. 
Mark x. 11. 
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Luke’s versionruns thus: “ Every one that putteth away 
his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery ; and 
he that marrieth her that is put away from her husband, 
committeth adultery.”* From this it is apparent : first, 
that in no case is permission to contract a new marriage, 
after divorce or separation, given to either of the parties ; 
and next, that the first contract is, notwithstanding their 
separation, affirmed to be subsisting yet in all its original 
force: else why such strong and repeated use of the 
word “adultery,” which, if the first marriage be sup- 
posed dissolved, would certainly have been a misnomer as 
cruel as unjust ? 

To the same effect as the Evangelists writes St. Paul, 
as follows : “A woman is bound by the law, as long as her 
husband liveth : but if her husband die, she is at liberty : 
let her marry to whom she will.”+ ‘“ Wherefore, whilst 
her husband liveth, she shall be called an adulteress if 
she be with another man::” “but if her husband be dead, 
she is free from the law of her husband: so that she is not 
an adulteress if she be with another man.”{ 

Now, faultless and incontrovertible as may seem to us 
this doctrine, it sounds, nevertheless, very strangely in the 
ears of Protestants ; and to their minds the precept ap- 
pears a very hard one, to say the least, if not absolutely 
impossible to fulfil. But then the same doctrine, at first, 
sounded just as strangely in the ears of the disciples, as we 
know, since, as St. Mark relates, they privately questioned 
our Saviour further about it; § and to their as yet unre- 
generated hearts, the precept must have appeared no less 
difficult than it now does to those of Protestants, since 
on hearing it, they were driven to exclaim, “If the case 
of a iman with his wife be so, it is not good to marry !’”|| 
Yet, for all this, does it appear that our Saviour abated 
any thing from the rigor of the law as first laid down by 
Him ? Not one particle: and, perhaps, has He nowhere 
else so explicitly, or so positively re-asserted it, as when 
He condescended to explain His full meaning to the ques- 
tioning disciples.4{ There is, then, no fact which tells more 
strongly against Protestants, than their very incredulity on 





* Luke xvi. 18, t 1 Cor. v. 39. t Rom. vii. 3. 
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this point! If any thing is provable from the New Testa- 
ment, it is that our Lord declares the marriage bond in- 
dissoluble. 

But, difficult as may seem to carnal minds the due 
observance of this precept, the truth is, that our Saviour 
has made it very easy for those who will avail themselves 
of the means which He has provided to this end. For by 
raising marriage to the glorious dignity of a Sacrament,— 
and of ‘‘a great Sacrament ” too,—as well as by the in- 
stitution of the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist, He has supplied us with such a rich, unfailing 
fount of supernatural grace, as no man can draw from 
without feeling himself sufficiently strengthened for the 
performance of every duty enjoined upon him by the Chris- 
tian law. This all good Catholics know: this the disciples 
afterwards found true, despite their first unfavorable impres- 
sions upon the subject ; this, too, might Protestants be 
certain of would they but try. But whether or not dis- 
posed to try the virtue of these supernatural graces, which 
the true Church would so gladly dispense to all mankind, at 
least is it certain, that they cannot possibly impugn her 
doctrine on this point, without, at the same time, rejecting 
the teaching of our Saviour and the Scriptures themselves. 
For, positively; no language can be clearer, no command 
more peremptory than those there found. Our Saviour 
will permit a divorce @ mens@ et thoro, that is to say, 
a separation between man and wife, in the case of the 
adultery of either ; but even in that case will he admit of 
no sundering of the indissoluble bond, having declared, in 
words the most unmistakable anywhere to be found in the 
Scriptures, that either of the two, no matter what the cause 
of their separation,—for he here makes no exception,— 
who should enter into new married relations with a third 
person, would, as well as that third party, be guilty of un- 
doubted adultery. 

Before testimony so direct, so forcible, and so conclusive, 
as is that of the three Evangelists, and of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, as to these points, it seems to us 
that even sophistry itself ‘should be reduced to silence ; 
and that they who could still cast about for an escape from 
the irresistible conclusions thus forced upon the mind must, 
unquestionably, be of the number of those, the “stift- 
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necked and uncircumcised of heart,” who seeing, see not, 
and hearing, hear not, neither will they understand. Un- 
less, therefore, we can bring ourselves to the point of de- 
nying the authority of the Supreme Legislator to impose a 
law, or lay a prohibition upon us, we cannot help but 
acknowledge marriage to be an irrevocable union, which 
makes of two one flesh, whom death alone can part. 
Whilst before this stern injunction, ‘ Let not man part 
what God hath joined,” it must be equally clear to us that 
all the human divorce laws which ever were made, are 
absolutely null, and positively criminal, and all they who 
have recourse to them declared adulterers ; for the Lord 
God, himself, hath said it. 

But if, already, quite enough should have been said to 
convince any reasonable mind that the long-continued, 
and general practice of divorce is eventually sure to result 
in injury to man individually, as well as to the human 
race,—that it is essentially destructive of the family rela- 
tions, as between man and wife, parent and child, and 
therefore, in a measure, of all good and free government, 
by the way in which it weakens the principle of authority 
among men, and even of society itself,—that it is in- 
jurious to the growth and prosperity of nations, and more 
or less fatal to any system, whether moral, ‘pseudo-relig- 
ious, or political, which adopts it ; and if, in addition to all 
this, as we now see, it turns out to be banned and forbidden 
by the great God who made us, what more can be urged in its 
favor, or how can we tolerate it for an instant longer among 
us? For tolerated unfortunately it has been, until its sad 
first-fruits are becoming, each day, more visibly manifest 
among us, in a looser private morality, in an almost total 
decay of public virtue,—and, may we not add, in no less 
patent a fact, than the rise and progress of the Mormon 
heresy ? For that this sect originated, and is still recruit- 
ed where the custom of divorce is most prevalent, and 
that, lapsing almost immediately into polygamy, it has 
from the first been animated by a spirit of relentless hos- 
tility to the civilization and society in which we live,—is 
as certain as that, after a few vain attempts to abide 
among us, it went forth like a new Ishmael, into the wilder- 
ness of Utah, where its hand is even yet “against all 
men, and all men’s hands against it.” 
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Now, though we may justly congratulate ourselves on 
finding that our body politic is still of a constitution 
sound and healthy enough to have so successfully thrown 
off this first cancerous eruption, we should yet be guilty of 
inexecusable folly did we let our satisfaction blind us to 
the fact that the lurking seeds of the disease too must, 
every one of them, be thoroughly extirpated, if we would 
hope for any radical cure. And as, among these, our divorce 
laws are of the very first in point of dangerous impor- 
tance, it is almost needless to add, that they should, also, 
be among the first attacked. 

We have by no means exhausted the subject, and we 
are well aware that it will take more than one essay in a 
review to arouse the American people to a sense of their 
own danger. Already is the physical man degenerating 
amongst us; and already is chastity of person, to say 
nothing of chastity of thought, looked upon to a fearful 
extent as no sin, at best as simply an imprudence, or as a 
bad calculation. Already we have a party more numerous 
than is commonly suspected, who have even gone beyond 
divorce, and unblushingly advocate the abolition of 
marriage altogether, leaving the sexes to cohabit together 
when and where they please, and for a longer or shorter 
time as may seem to them good. The principal end of 
marriage, the procreation and rearing of children, is well- 
nigh lost sight of, and the prevention of conception or the 
destruction of the offspring before birth, real child-murder, 
is prevailing even among married people to a most alarm- 
ing extent. The family, in its old sense, is disappearing 
from our land, and not only our free institutions are threat- 
ened, but the very existence of our society itself is endan- 
gered. It is time for every one of us to take the alarm, 
and try to arrest the evil before it is too late. To do this 
we must begin at the source, and protect the family by con- 
secrating anew Christian marriage, recognizing its indissolu- 
’ bility, and repealing all laws which authorize divorce from 
the marriage bond. This must be done, but it van be done 
in this country only by correcting public opinion on the 
subject, and bringing up the public conscience to silence 
the importunate demands of lawless passion. 


J. A. G. 
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Art. V.—The Condition of Women and Children among 
the Celtic, Gothic, and other nations. By Joun 
M‘Evueran, M.R. C. 8. E. Boston: Donahoe, 1858, 
pp. 393. 


Tue volume before us, by the late Dr. M‘Elheran, a 
man who had gained some notoriety by his ethnological lu- 
cubrations, is not a work we can conscientiously commend, 
or even one that we think worth the labor of a serious 
refutation. The author, we have been assured, was an 
amiable and estimable man, a sincere patriot and an ear- 
nest Catholic, but the book seems to us to be written 
in a very bad spirit, disfigured by the most bitter and 
unwarrantable prejudices, incapable of serving either the 
cause of religion or science, and fitted only to stir up evil 
passions, and to injure the cause it espouses. We have 
introduced it, not to review it, but simply to use it as a 
text for some remarks we wish to offer on the theory which 
it favors—that Catholicity is Celtic, and Protestantism is 
Germanic ; a theory which is very widely defended by 
Protestant Germans, Englishmen, and Americans, and 
sometimes by Irish and French Catholics. 

We have in previous numbers of the Review shown 
that the key to modern history is not, as some would have 
it, a struggle between the Papacy and the Empire, but a 
struggle between two systems of civilization ; the one the 
Romanic, or that which obtained in the Roman Empire 
under the Caesars, and thence called by us Ceesarism, and 
the other the Germanic, or that which the German conquer- 
ors of the Empire brought with them, or which was developed 
among them after the Conquest, under the influences of 
Catholicity. As we gave the preference to the Germanic 
system, we have been accused by some of our Celtic friends 
of placing the Germanic race before the Celtic, and the 
Anglo-Saxons (so called) above the Irish. By systems 
of civilization, it has been asserted, we meant simply 
men ; and by the struggle of two orders of civilization 
it is assumed that we meant a struggle of races. This 
was not our meaning ; and our main purpose was, by 
showing the struggle has been one of systems of civil- 
ization, simply to show that the theory that either 
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Catholicity or liberty is the monopoly either of the Celtic 
race or of the Germanic race, has no historical foun- 
dation. This theory, that Catholicity is adapted to the 
Celtic nations, and Protestantism to the Germanic, which 
for the Protestant is to the glory of the Germanic race, and 
for the Catholic is to the glory of the Celtic race, under- 
lies the whole of Dr. M‘Elheran’s book, and is indeed a 
theory which we have occasion almost every day to combat, 
either against the Catholic or against the Protestant. 
To a Catholic born in this country, where the majority 
of his countrymen are or believe themselves of Germanic, 
Gothic, or Teutonic origin, and the majority of his Catho- 
lic brethren are or believe themselves of Celtic origin, this 
theory is a constant annoyance, in fact, a real embarrassment. 
For the American Catholic to accept it, is to confirm the 
majority of his countrymen in their prejudices against his 
religion, and for him to undertake to refute it is to arm the 
prejudices of the majority of his Catholic brethren against 
himself. It is impossible for the Catholic publicist to do 
his duty if he passes it over in silence, for it not only con- 
firms Protestants by all the prejudices of race in their 
Protestantism, but it prevents the mass of our Catholic 
population from making the proper efforts for the conver- 
sion of our non-Catholic countrymen, and tends to keep 
them a foreign colony in the Union. 

Neither the Catholic nor the Protestant advocate of 
this theory seems to be aware of its real character. The 
Catholic who defends it shows that he regards his religion 
as a Gentile or heathen religion, and that he does not hold 
it to be Catholic. The essential or characteristic feature 
of Gentilism, under the present point of view, is that re- 
ligion goes by races, and that each people or nation should 
have and adhere to a religion of its own. Gentilism stands 
for national religions as opposed to the one Catholic relig- 
ion, and is, as we often say, the primitive apostasy, origin- 
ating in the confusion of tongues at Babel, and the conse- 
quent division and dispersion of the human race. Religion 
is catholic only on condition that it teaches all nations 
and races, or is equally necessary for the Celt and the 
Teuton, the Greek and the Barbarian, and alike adapted 
to the nature, the condition, and the wants of all men. 
That Protestants, who bear to the Christian Church the 
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relation borne by the ancient Gentiles, with their idolatries 
and superstitions, to the Patriarchal religion as preserved in 
the Synagogue, should hold that religion goes by races and 
nations, is not to be wondered at, for it is in accordance with 
its genius, and the necessities of its nature ; but thata 
Catholic should so hold is not a little marvellous, for it is 
simply a denial of the religion he professes. A Teutonic or 
Celtic, an American or a European, an English or an Irish 
religion were necessarily a Gentile and not a Catholic re- 
ligion. By advocating such a religion, the Catholic re- 
nounces his own religion by denying its Catholicity, and 
the Protestant confesses his to be Gentilism, and there- 
fore not Christianity, which we suppose it will be conceded 
is opposed to all Gentile religions. 

The theory we are considering rests on the assumption 
that Catholicity is restricted in the main to the so-called 
Latin nations, which are said to be Celtic, and that Prot- 
estantism is confined to the confessedly Germanic or Teu- 
tonic nations. But it is not certain that the so-called Latin 
nations are really Celtic nations ; andif they were, the theory 
would not be sustained, for Catholicity is by no means con- 
fined to them. The Germanic nations were all, for ages, 
the leading Catholic nations of the world. The Church 
has never had more faithful or more devoted children than 
the German Franks and Anglo-Saxons, from the seventh 
to the eleventh century. About one-half of the Germans 
in Germany proper, are still Catholics, while among na- 
tions and races not claimed as Celtic, Catholicity counts 
a larger number of children than she has in the so-called 
Latin nations themselves, including among those nations 
the Irish. The so-called Latin nations cannot give more 
than about eighty millions out of the two hundred millions 
who acknowledge the authority of the Church, and these 
eighty millions ought to be reduced by nearly one-third 
for the non-Catholics, unbelievers, and Protestants con- 
tained in these same Latin nations. 

Protestantism, again, is by no means confined to nations 
or individuals of the Gothic cr Teutonic race. It owes more 
to France than to Germany, for they were the French 
kings, courtiers, and writers that prepared the way for its 
birth, and it was France that, by leaguing with Sweden 
and the disaffected princes of the Empire, preserved it 
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from being extirpated, at least deprived it of its political 
status in the early part of the seventeenth century. It is 
not too much to say, that, if there is a Protestant nation in 
Europe to-day, the world owes it to France, to France that 
goes to war to sustain the Crescent against the Cross, and to 
subject to the anti-papal policy of her Emperor, the principal 
Catholic empire of Europe. France has at present, indeed, 
less than a million of inhabitants that profess Protestantism, 
because it is the French fashion to follow Voltaire and 
Rousseau rather than Luther and Calvin ; yet the real 
organizers of Protestantism, the Protestantism that has 
saved the pretended Reformation and perpetuated its heresy 
and schism, were Frenchmen, and for aught we know men 
of Celtic origin, we mean John Calvin and Theodore Beza, 
But for Calvinism, purely French in its origin, the Lutheran 
movement would hardly have survived Luther himself. The 
Provinces of France where Protestantism at first most pre- 
vailed,and where it still hasitsstrongholds, are precisely those 
in which the Germanic element is weakest, and the Celtic, or 
Aquitanian, is the strongest. France owed, under God, her 
escape from becoming a Protestant nation principally to 
Lorrain, and the Lorrain princes, the Guises, of Germanic, 
not Celtic descent. Even to-day the most Germanic are 
the most Catholic Departments of France. The French 
Canadians, for the most part Catholic, are descendants from 
the Norman and therefore Gothic, as well as from Bre- 
toa and therefore Celtic ancestors. The Scotch, our Irish 
ethnologists assure us, are a Celtic people, and there is not 
amore thorough going Protestant people on earth. The 
English are a leading Protestant nation, but Dr. M‘Elheran 
contends that the English are for the most part of Celtic 
origin. There are no fiercer Protestants to be found than 
the Irish Protestants, beth in and out of Ireland. The 
great body of the people of the United.States are as 
staunch Protestants as are to be found in Scotland, England, 
or Prussia, and Dr. M‘Elheran, it is well known, claims the 
American people as a Celtic people, and professed to demon- 
strate by diagrams in this city that they retain the Celtic 
type of face and skull. The Magyars also are by no means 
of German origin or character, and yet the great body of 
them are Protestants. 

Were we to forget that God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men, and that Catholicity is catho- 
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lic, not Gentilistic, we should be disposed to take the re- 
verse of this famous theory, and to maintain that the 
Celtic people by their natural genius and temperament 
are far less fitted to be Catholic than are the Germanic 
or Teutonic nations. The German genius and temper- 
ament, it seems to us, are naturally far less averse to 
Catholicity, than the so-called Celtic. An Irishman or 
a Frenchman by the grace of God becomes and remains a 
good Catholic, none better ; but his nature is always not 
only wn-Catholic as all nature is, since Catholicity is super- 
natural, but anti-Catholic. French and Irish literature, 
whenever it is not formally religions, dogmatic or ascetic,— 
whenever it falls back into the natural order, is not merely 
below Catholicity, but is opposed to it. The French mind, 
the leading Latin mind of our day, conceives very generally 
of the two orders, the natural and the supernatural, as two 
mutually antagonistic orders. It opposes faith to reason, 
grace to nature, and seems always to take it for granted 
that the one can exist only by the destruction of the other. 
Hence it tends always either to Jansenism or to Rational- 
ism,—to grace without nature, or to nature without grace. 
Hence again we find with the French and even the Irish, 
far more Catholic piety or sentiment than Catholic princi- 
ple, and a greater horror with the latter of eating meat on 
Friday than of lying or stealing, and with the former of 
misplacing a genuflection than of rejecting a dogma, With 
both their Catholicity seems to us to be embraced, re- 
tained, and submitted to in spite of their natural repug- 
nance to it, in the very face and eyes of nature, not by its 
aid, or in accordance with its dictates. We say not this as a 
disparagement of the Catholicity of either, for it is really 
no disparagement at all; but as a conclusive proof that 
the Celtic or Latin nations, if Catholic, are not so in 
consequence, as the theory we are combating assumes, 
of their natural genius, temperament, and tendencies. As 
far as we can judge, the contradiction between the Church 
and German nature is far less striking than the contradic- 
tion between her and Celtic nature. We find in Ger- 
man and English popular literature, for instance, far more 
that is in accordance with Catholic principle, though not 
with Catholic dogma, than in the popular literature of na- 
tions said to be Celtic. The most corrupting and licentious 
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poetry in our language we owe to the Irish Catholic 
Thomas Moore, in whose honor societies are formed and 
festivals held by Catholics in this country, and who threat- 
ens to be in the affections of his countrymen in America, a 
formidable rival to St. Patrick. As faras we are acquainted 
with it, the most immoral popular literature, literature that 
is the most dangerous to purity, honesty, and even faith, to 
be found in the whole civilized world, is that of France and 
Italy. What must we think of those good, pious Abbesses 
who used the Decameron for spiritual reading in their 
convents ? M. Audin makes a great ado about the coarse, 
low language of Luther, but Luther’s language was refined 
and chaste in comparison with the contemporary habits, 
customs, language, and deeds of the polished Italians in 
Rome and Florence, to say nothing of other parts of Italy. 
Certain it is that the so-called Celtic or Latin nations, are 
not Catholic by force of nature ; and their long and steady 
adherence to Catholicity, in spite of their natural repug- 
nance to it, is really, if duly considered, a most convincing 
argument that it is really from God and sustained by his 
supernatural providence. The Catholicity of Ireland is to 
us a standing miracle, for the Irish are the last people in 
the world whose nature would lead them to accept and ad- 
here to the Catholic Church. 

It is necessary, then, both for Catholics and Protes- 
tants, to give up their theory which reduces the Catholic 
question to an ethnological question, and explains the 
differences of religion by the differences of race. There are 
and can be no real differences of race, for God has made of 
one blood all the nations of men, and we are all his off- 
spring. All men, white or black, yellow or copper-colored, 
are of the same race, have the same nature, and are de- 
scended from the same original pair. Pretended science, 
we know, attempts to controvert this; but we know also 
that it attempts it without any real success. Everybody 
knows that difference of color, even in the animal and vege- 
table world, indicates no difference of species. The ewe 
brings forth twins, the one white and the other black. Who 
pretends that a bay horse must needs be of a different 
species from the horse that is black 2? Science, to overrule 
traaition, or the dogmas of faith, must be science, not con- 
jecture, a guess, an opinion, a plausible hypothesis, or even 
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a probability. It must be real science, absolutely certain, 
leaving no possible room for doubt or cavil. We do not 
say that science has as yet demonstrated, we do not know 
that it ever will be able to demonstrate, the unity of the 
human race, or that all men have sprung from the same 
original couple; but we do say, that whatever its pretensions, 
it has established nothing to the contrary; that, if it has not 
demonstrated the truth of revelation, it has proven nothing 
ayainst it; and knowing, as we do aliunde, that the rev- 
elation is from God, who is Truth itself, and can neither 
deceive nor be deceived, we dare assert that it never will. 
We accept science, whenever it is science, but we know 
beforehand that whatever professes to repugn the truth of 
revelation is not science. 

A remarkable instance, in proof of this, way be found in 
what has been called metagenesis, or in the process of repro- 
duction, a change of species. The aphid, it was said, produces 
an animal of a different species from itself; this produces still 
another, whose product returns again to the aphid. When we 
first heard one of our scientific friends state this, we assured 
him that it could not be true, for we know theologically that 
God has created all things after their kind, and each species 
reproduces its like; and, therefore, there can be no metagen- 
esis in the case, and what has been so called must be simply 
a peculiar process of reproduction. This the late Dr. Bur- 
nam, of Boston, who died all too soon for science, found in the 
case of the aphid by long and patient observation to be 
actually the fact. Science has never yet possessed itself of 
a well-authenticated case of metagenesis. When between 
the alleged scientific discovery and a real Scriptural doc- 
trine there is found a discrepancy, we are not to conclude 
that the Scriptural doctrine is untrue, but that our science 
is incomplete, has rushed to a too hasty induction, and 
further observation or experiment is necessary. We, there- 
fore, leave science to take its course, and rest perfectly 
satisfied with the Christian doctrine or the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures, that all men have originally sprung from 
the same Adam and Eve, are made of one blood, brothers 
of the same family. The brotherhood of the human race, 
however abused by philanthropists and French Jacobins, is 
a Christian dogma, and hence the Christian religion, in op- 
position to Gentilism, is Catholic, and if adapted to one 
man equally adapted to all men, in every age and nation. 
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We do not accept under any form the modern doctrine 
of races, which is only a reproduction of ancient Gentilism, 
exploded by the Christian religion, and always condemned 
by the Catholic Church. There are and can be in the 
human family no radical differences of race. All have the 
same nature, and that nature is one, invariable, and in- 
destructible in all. Whatever differences we find between 
nation and nation, or people and people, are differences 
not of nature or race, but of development, manners, 
customs, and usages, and pertain to the category called 
by the Peripatetics habitus, not to that of substance. 
We recognize different orders of civilization, but not differ- 
ent races. There is, moreover, no such broad line of dis- 
tinction between the Celtic and Teutonic families as is 
just now pretended. It is even yet a moot point whether 
the people called Celts or Keltae, inhabiting ancient Gaul, 
and the people called Germans by Tacitus, dwelling be- 
yond the Rhine, were not one and the same people, though 
divided into different nations or bodies politic. Peloutier, 
in his learned and elaborate Histoire des Celts, and atter 
him Beaufort in his La Republique Romaine, contend 
that the Germans were Celts; and some learned German 
authors with superior erudition and equal ability contend 
that the Celts against whom Ceesar fought in Gaul were 
Germans, and go far to prove it from the names of persons 
and places, all of which so far as they have been transmitted 
to us, are significant in German, if not indeed pure Ger- 
man names. How the fact may be it is not for us to decide; 
but this much we hold to be certain, that the Celtic people 
belonged to the great Indo-Germanic or Aryan family of 
nations. This their language, which is undeniably Aryan, 
would seem to place beyond question, 

The Celts and Germans have both migrated from the 
same old Japetic homestead in Upper Asia, whence have 
migrated all the Western or European nations. The Celts, 
probably, were not the oldest migration; they were most 
likely preceded by the Pelasgi and the Iberians; the 
former settling a part or all of Asia Minor, Greece, insular 
and continental, Epirus, Illyricum, and Southern Italy; 
the latter the north coast of Africa, whence they crossed 
over into Spain, and extended themselves to Ireland, per- 
haps also to Britannia. The Celts came later by a more 
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northerly route, ascended the valley of the Danube, extend- 
ed themselves through the ancient Noricum, reached and 
crossed the Rhine, and peopled the country which the 
Greeks called Keltica, whence they made excursions into 
Spain, where they mingled with the Iberians, and hence 
were called Celtiberians, passed or repassed the Alps, and 
founded settlements in Northern Italy, now Lombardy, and 
in what the Romans called Cisalpine Gaul. They probably 
added to their possessions the British Isles and Ireland. 
The Germans followed at an unknown interval of time, 
passed into Europe by the Thracian Bosporus, the Crimea, 
and north of the Euxine, spread themselves through South- 
ern Russia, the Danubian principalities, up the valley of the 
Danube, south to the Rhetian Alps and the Rhine, north 
to the Carpathian mountains and the Vistula, and west to 
the Ocean, as Plutarch tells us, in several places overlapping 
or driving out their Celtic predecessors. They extended 
themselves up the Northern Ocean, and occupied all Scan- 
dinavia, which would seem to have become the principal seat 
of the Gothic branch of the family. The name of Germans 
was recent in the time of Tacitus, and perhaps has never 
been applied till quite lately to the whole family. As has 
been maintained in the Conversations of Our Club, they 
are the people called by the ancient historians Scythians, 
who migrated eastward and southward as well as westward 
and northward, and are mentioned under the names of Asi, 
Sagetes, Assagetes, Massagetes, Gettee, Guttones, Got- 
tones, Teutones, that is to say, Goths, Teutons, or Teut- 
scher, Deutscher, Dutch, or Germans. They are probably 
the people who under the name of Gotti or Scoti invaded 
Ireland, and gave it the name of Scotia, for the Scots, ac- 
cording to Irish tradition, were Y«vOar, Scythians, so that 
the Irish Milesians were Goths, Germans, Saxons, by 
origin ! 

The difference between the Celts and Germans is doubt- 
less owing to the different epochs at which they respectively 
migrated trom the old homestead in Asia. The Celts mi- 
grated at an epoch nearer than the Germans to the time 
of the Dispersion, and therefore, at an earlier stage in the 
development of the Japetic civilization, which they were 
forced to continue in circumstances and under influences 
different from those of the mother country. Differences of 
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language, manners, customs, usages, would inevitably spring 
up, and in time make the colonists seem a different people 
from the family that remained at home, especially if there was 
kept up little or no communication between them. So, not- 
withstanding the constant intercourse kept up between us 
and the mother country from the first, the American character 
is very different from the English, and there are great differ- 
ences, even where the words remain the same, in the Eng- 
lish language as spoken by the two nations. How much 
greater would have been the difference, if all intercourse, 
social, political, commercial, and literary, had been broken 
off from the first ? The Celtic migration, though subse- 
quent to the Iberian, was evidently before the family, 
whence the sept or clan, had been fully developed into the 
nation, and when the divergence between the Japetic and 
Semitic dialects had only commenced. That of the Ger- 
mans came after both had faradvanced. Hence, we should 
expect to find the political development of the Celts less 
than that of the Germans, more traces with them of the 
original patriarchal order, and more resemblances in their 
dialect than in the German with the Semitic family of Jan- 
guages, And such we believe is the fact. These differences 
between Celts and Germans, be they greater or be they 
less, however, militate nothing against ‘the iden ntity of the 
origin of the two families. 

Dismissing, then, the theory that differences of religion 
are to be explained ethnologically, or by differences of 
race, we must still meet another branch of the same the- 
ory, namely, that liberty is Germanic and despotism Celtic, 
whence it is concluded that Protestantism is the re- 
ligion of liberty, and Catholicity the religion of despotism. 
The Hon. George P. Marsh, formerly American minister 
to the Sublime. Porte, and whose death has been lately 
announced by the newspapers,—a most estimable man, 
and really one of the most erudite men in New England, 
maintained this with great ability and learning, some 
years since, in Three Lectures on the characteristics of the 
Northern or Gothic nations, which he contrasts with the 
Southern or so-called Celtic nations. Mr. Marsh, if we re- 
collect aright,—for his lectures are not just now withio 
our reach,—maintains that the Gothic nations are mark- 
ed by a strong sense of individuality, self-reliance, and in- 
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dependent thought and reflection, while the Southern, or 
Celtic nations, lack individualism and self-reliance, look to 
the external rather than to the internal, tend rather to the 
sensuous than to the intellectual, to feel rather than to think, 
and seek the approbation of others rather than of themselves, 
are, as we may say, vain rather than proud. Hence, the 
Celt finds the Catholic religion, with its imposing forms, its 
pompous and splendid ritual, its strong appeal to the senses 
and the imagination, its definite creed, and absolute au- 
thority, more congenial to his nature than Protestantism ; 
while the Goth finds the stern simplicity and rigidly | in- 
tellectual and deeply spiritual character of Protestantism 
more to his taste and judgment. The strong sense of so- 
ciety, of authority, characteristic of the Celtic nations, 
favors a monarchical organization of the state, and even des- 
potic government’; the deeper interior sense, the greater 
self-reliance, and the stronger individualism of the Gothic 
nations favor liberty, and make for them free institutions 
or self-government both desirable and practicable. Dr. 
M‘Elheran, without accepting all of Mr. Marsh’s reason- 
ing, comes very much to the same conclusion, as do not a 
few of our Celtic Catholics, only they consider the con- 
clusions honorable to the Celt and to the Catholic religion, 
while Mr. Marsh considers it more especially honorable to 
the Goth and to Protestantism. 

We have already disposed of this theory, so far as Ca- 
tholicity is concerned. It, moreover, is based to a great 
extent on a misapprehension of the real character of Catho- 
licity. Catholicity, in its external service, its rites, and 
its ceremonies, is fitted to enlist in the worship of God, as 
it should be, the whole man—the senses and the imagiua- 
tion, as well as the intellect and the heart ; but to suppose 
that it is purely external, capable of satisfying only the 
senses and imagination, or the purely esthetic wants 
of man, without supplying food for his deeper spiritual 
wants, or to suppose that it refers merely to the external 
authority without making any appeal to reason or the wit- 
ness within, is to mistake wholly its real character. The 
Gothic or Northern nations tend, perhaps, more to mysti- 
cism in both a good and a bad sense, than the purely Celtic 
nations, it indeed any such nations there are ; but the pro- 
foundest German mystics that have ever meditated or writ- 
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ten have been Catholics, and they have found Catholicity 
supplying all the food for contemplation and meditation 
they could desire. Mr. Marsh also mistakes, as do many 
others, the character of Protestantism. Protestantism has 
less than Catholicity to strike the senses and the imagina~ 
tion, does less to meet our esthetic wants, but it has also 
less to meet the intellect and the heart. Protestants have 
rejected much that Catholics have, but they have retained 
nothing in any order that Catholics have not. Protestant- 
ism is less intellectual than Catholicity, as well as less beau- 
tiful, and affords less scope for deep thought, for the higher 
exercises of reason, and the profounder meditation of the 
soul. This is the testimony borne by every one who knows 
equally well both religions. While, therefore, we should in 
the main agree with Mr. Marsh, in his estimate of the 
characteristics of the Northern nations, we should conclude 
against him, and maintain that they accord better with 
Catholicity than with Protestantism. Protestantism, in our 
judgment, is hardly less anti-Germanic than anti-Catholic. 

The conclusion, as it affects the religious question, 
we reject without further remark ; but as it affects liberty 
and despotism, something more needs to be said, for it 
directly or indirectly sets forth the only objection to our 
religion that has much real weight in our day with in- 
telligent and fair-minded non-Catholics. The conclusion 
that the Celtic tendency is to despotism, what we call 
Ceesarism, and the Gothic or Germanic tendency is to 
liberty, it is attempted to support by facts. It is assumed, 
in the first place, that the so-called Latin nations are 
Celtic nations, an assumption which Dr. M‘Elheran is as 
ready to make as the Honorable Mr. Marsh, and then from 
this it is concluded that the Celtic race tends to Ceesarism, 
because, as a matter of fact, Caesarism does actually 
predominate in all or nearly all the so-called Latin nations. 
The order of civilization that actually obtains in these 
nations makes the state or society absolute, and hardly re- 
tains, in the political order, a vestige of real individual 
liberty. In them prevails, in a greater or less degree, that 
huge system of centralized despotism we find in imperial 
Rome, both before and after Constantine the Great. On 
the other hand, the freest states, the only free states, in 
Christendom are of Germanic origin, and what for the 
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Catholic is still worse, are Protestant, or at least non- 
Catholic, as Great Britain and the United States. Our 
Celtic friends agree with our German opponents that the 
so-called Latin nations are Celtic, and that the order of 
civilization that obtains in them is Celtic civilization. 
Hence, when we condemned the Latin civilization, under 
the political point of view, our Irish friends unhesitatingly 
accused us of making war on the Celtic in favor of the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, and cried out against our exces- 
sive Anglo-Saxonism. 

Now, for our part, we are disposed to defend the Celtic 
family against the calumnies of its own members as well 
as of itsenemies. We are not prepared to concede, as an 
ethnological question, that the Southern nations, that is to 
say, the Italians, the French, the Spaniards, and the Por- 
tuguese, are, properly speaking, Celtic nations, The Celts 
may have had settlements in Spain, but the peninsula was 
never Celtic. It was Iberian, as were the original Irish, or the 
people the Milesians found settled in the island, and whom 
tradition says they conquered. The original inhabitants 
of Southern Gaul were Aquitanians, an Iberian family, not 
Celts, and the Belgze, who possessed the northern part of 
Gaul in the time of Julius Caesar, and who had conquered 
both Britain and Ireland, were in all probability a Ger- 
manic or Teutonic people. Helvetia and part of Italy 
were Celtic, but the original inhabitants of Central and 
Southern Italy, with Sicily, were, it is pretty certain, un- 
less we except the Rassene or Etrurians of unknown 
origin, Pelasgians, and the Greeks of Magna Grecia, as 
well as the Hellenes in Greece proper, and the Romans, 
belonged undoubtedly to the Germanic, not to the Celtic 
family. But be this as it may, all these countries had 
been subdued by the Romans, and completely Romanized 
long before the Germanic conquest. The Celts of Brittany 
are not the original Gauls, but Celts who escaped from 
Albion, now England, during the period of the Saxon con- 
quest of that island, and belong to the same family as the 
Welsh, a different people from the Irish. After the Roman 
conquest and four hundred years of Roman possession and 
despotic rule, these countries were all overrun and subju- 
gated by the Germans,—Burgundians, Vandals, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, and Franks, and in them all the governing 
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people from that day to this have been of Germanic origin. 
It will not do then to call them Celtic nations. There may 
be Celtic blood remaining in them, but the Germanic and 
Romanic elements predominate. 

But conceding that these nations are really Celtic, the 
political and civil order which obtains in them is not Cel- 
tic ; it is, abstracting what is due to Germany and the 
Church, Graeco-Roman. If our Celtic friends go further, 
and contend, as some of them actually do, that both the 
Greeks and Romans were Celts, we still deny that the 
civilization which obtains in the so-called Latin nations 
is Celtic. That civilization is in the main resuscitated 
imperialism, which the Romans themselves did not origi- 
nate, but borrowed from the East, and which is of Cha- 
mitic, not Japetic or Celtic origin. There is not a trace of 
that huge system of centralized despotism, brought to its 
perfection under Diocletian, who re-organized the empire, 
to be found amongst any purely Celtic people, ancient or 
modern, that we have ever heard of. The tendency of the 
Celtic people has never been in that direction, but usually 
in a contrary direction. The misfortunes of the Celtic 
family in all times have been due to their lack of unity— 
to their disunion, their divisions, their disintegrating spirit, 
to their devotion to the sept or clan instead of the 
nation. We see this in the ancient Gauls, who struggled 
so heroically, but so unsuccessfully, for their liberty against 
the Romans under Cesar ; we see it also in the struggles 
which the Irish have continued for seven hundred years for 
freedom and independence against the Anglo-Saxons and 
Anglo-Normans. The resistance offered by the Scotch to 
the union of Scotland with England, the struggles of 
O’Connell for a repeal of the legislative union of Ireland 
with Great Britain and for an independent Irish parlia- 
ment, were directly in the face and eyes of the Roman sys- 
tem we have condemned, and precisely in the spirit of that 
Germanic order or Carolinian constitution we have de- 
fended. In fact, there were not a few points of resem- 
blance between the spirit and institutions of the Celtic and 
Teutonic families, and much that we commend to-day in 
the British and American laws and institutions was com- 
mon to the original Celts and Saxons,—a fact, which, mis- 
interpreted, has led some Irish writers to contend that the 
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British order of civilization was borrowed by the Saxons 
from the Celts of Ireland. Nowhere have we found the 
Celts, whenever un-lomanized, the friends of despotism; and 
we have always found them fighting bravely, heroically, if 
unsuccessfully, for independence and for personal liberty. 
To pretend that the huge system of centralized despotism 
established by imperial Rome, a system which deprived the 
nations subjected to her dominion of their autonomy, re- 
duced the vast populations of the empire to slavery and 
misery, and rendered them an easy prey to the Barbarian 
invader,—to pretend that that system is of Celtic origin, 
is to pronounce a censure on the Celtic family which they 
have never deserved, which nothing in their history war- 
rants. It isa foul injustice. Indeed, no people have more 
often occasion to prefer the petition, “‘ Save me from my 
friends,” than the Celtic.* 








* The Celts having emigrated while the family remained in force, 
or at least before the sept, clan, or tribe had expanded into the na- 
tion, we find that the sense of netionality was always very weak among 
them, or wholly wanting. The Celts, or Gauls, as the Romans called 
them, could often form confederacies under a popular chief, and carry 
on distant military expeditions, as in their conquest of Rome, under 
the leadership of Brennus, Brens, Prens, Prins, or the Prince, but 
they seem never to have fully developed the principle of nationality, 
and hence they were seldom able to retain their conquests. When 
attacked by Cmsar they were not a single state, they were not, prop- 
erly speaking, a nation, but were an agglomeration of distinct tribes or 
clans, confederated by a sense of common danger, against the com- 
mon enemy. If they had been a nation, organized irto a single state, 
with areally national spirit, they would have been amply able to have 
defended themselves successfully against the Romans, whom they 
equalled in bravery, and far surpassed in numbers. We meet the same 
thing in Great Britain. When invaded by the Romans, the Britons were 
distinct peoples or tribes, not a nation. So find we it in Ireland, 
when invaded and subjected by the Anglo-Saxon Egbert, and even 
when the Irish, having emancipated themselves from the Saxons, their 
island was invaded by the Anglo-Normans. The Irish were divided 
and distributed into a vast number of septs, clans, or tribes, each vir- 
tually independent and owning no superior. They were not one 
state, one people, one nation. There was the unity of the clan, 
but no unity of the nation. This is wherefore the Saxons and the 
Normans so easily conquered them, and why England hes held 
them, even under the most unfavorable circumstances, in subjection. 
After the reduction of the Saxon Heptarchy, England became a nation, 
and had a real political unity, and a real national spirit; the same may 
be said of Scotland, after the accession of the Bruce, if not before ; 
but this is not, and never has been true of Ireland. Ireland has never 
yet been moulded into one political people, with a true national unity 
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That imperial system, that Cesarism which proved the 
ruin of Rome, is historically of Asiatic origin, and would 
seem to owe its birth to Nemrod, a descendant of Cham, 
one of the three sons of Noah. We are informed in Gene- 
sis, that the sons of Cham were ‘‘ Chus, and Mezraim, and 
Phuth, and Chanaan. ... Now, Chus begot Nemrod ; 
he began to be mighty on the earth, and he was a stout 
hunter before the Lord. .... And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babylon, and Arach, and Achad. and Chal- 
anne, in the land of Sennaar. Out of that land came 
forth Assur {or he came forth from the land of Assur], 
and built Niniveh, and the streets of the city, and Chale, 
&c.”* The system originating with Nemrod was es- 
tablished in Assyria, the first of the four great mon- 
archies mentioned by the prophet Daniel. From the 
Assyrians it passed to the Medes and Persians, under Cy- 
rus the Great ; from the Medes and Persians it passed to 
the Macedonian Greeks, under Alexander the Great ; and 
from the Macedonian Greeks it passed to the Romans, over 
whom it reigned in the West for five hundred years, till 
overthrown by the Germans, then the only living repre- 
sentatives of the Japetic civilization. Though overthrown 
in Western Europe, it was not absolutely annihilated. It 
survived in Constantinople till the Eastern Empire fell 
entirely into the hands of the Ottoman Turks, It came 
very near recovering its power under the German Ceesars 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and has finally re- 
covered its former glory in Russia, Austria, France, Spain, 
and Italy. It was not Celtic in its origin, or even Greek 
or Roman, and is now confined to no one family of nations. 
It finds itself as much at home in Sclavonic and Teutonic 
or Germanic nations, as in the so-called Latin nations. 
Austria is as despotic as France or Naples, and Spain or 
Portugal is as free as Prussia or Denmark. It, no more 





and spirit, and this is the reason why in all their attempts at independ- 
ence they have failed. But in this they show their kindred with the 
Germans. The Germans are and always have been, save for a time 
under the Frankish sovereigns, simply an agglomeration, not of clans, 
indeed, but of nations, rather than a single nation, with a single na- 
tional spirit. German unity remains to be created, for as yet it exists 
only in the song of the poet and the dream of the enthusiast. The 
German Vaterland must be made one: Europe demands it. 
* Gen. x.6 11. 
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than religion itself, goes by races, and civilization is just as 
little a question of races as of Catholicity. 

But these same Latin nations were at one time free 
nations, and the Germanic system was common to them 
and all the Teutonic nations. They were nearly all in- 
cluded within the States of Charletnagne, and each of 
them had its estates, its parliaments, its various checks 
on power, and an effective voice in the management of its 
own affairs. The Germanic order, though greatly weak- 
ened by Feudalism, which made every feudal lord in some 
sense a Ceesar, and terribly shaken by the efforts of mon- 
archy to subdue the feudal nobility, still survived in some 
force in all the so-called Latin States till almost our own 
day, and was in fact wholly extinguished in none of them 
till the French Revolution of 1789 swept as a hurricane 
over Europe, toppling at once palace and castle, throne and 
altar. Notwithstanding the centralizing efforts of Richelieu 
and of Louis XIV. in France, Cardinal Ximenes and 
Philip IL. in Spain, both France and Spain contained 
before the breaking out of that revolution the elements of 
the Germanic system, and either might have made them 
the basis ofa free parliamentary state. Jacobinism and its 
armed soldier Napoleon I., have done much to efface them 
end to prepare the way for Cesarism pure and simple ; 
yet even in France, the most hopeless case of all, we believe 
there are still Germanic traditions not yet lost, suflicient, 
with wise and prudent management, to serve as a point 
dappui for the reorganization of constitutional liberty. 
When these Latin nations were free states, under the 
Frankish constitution of Europe, they were as Celtic in 
their blood as they are now, and this fact proves that 
the theory that the Celt tends to social despotism and 
the Teuton to individual and national independence, is 
unfounded. It is true the Latin nations have in great 
measure lost their Germanic liberties, but this is equally 
true of the greater part of the Germanic nations them- 
selves. It is clear, then, that we must seek the cause of 
this modern resuscitation and triumph of Ceesarism else- 
where than in the pretended Celtic blood of the so-called 
Latin nations. 

This cause, a very respectable class of modern writers 
tell us, is to be found in Catholicity. Mr. Marsh and 
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writers of his class maintain that the Celtic nations are 
Catholic because they are despotic, and the Teutonic 
nations are Protestant because they are devoted to free- 
dom. But this is not true, because some Teutonic nations 
are as despotic as any of the sc-called Celtic or Latin 
nations, and because the Teutonic family is nearly equally 
divided between the two religions now, and was for centu- 
ries entirely Catholic. This is conceded by the other class 
of writers we allude to, who maintain that the Latin 
nations have lost their liberty because they have adhered to 
the Catholic Church, and the Teutonic nations have re- 
covered their freedom through Protestantism. Hence 
they contend that Catholicity favors despotism and ought 
to be rejected, and Protestantism favors liberty and ought 
to be sustained. This is the pretence of the majority of 
English speaking Protestants. 

But the very facts we have adduced to prove that 
neither Catholicity nor the Roman despotism is Celtic, 
disprove also that the Latin nations are despotic, because 
they are Catholic. The Latin nations were once, and for 
a long time, free nations, and were then, to say the least, 
as Catholic, as submissive to the Catholic Church, as they 
are now; and furthermore, several Protestant states are as 
despotic and allow their subjects as little political liberty 
as any Catholic state. Prussia, a state that owes its very 
birth and existence asa kingdom to Protestantism, was 
till within a very few years, if in fact it be not now, as 
pure a despotism as ever was imperial Rome. In addition 
to this. the non-Catholic or even Protestant states that 
really are free, date their freedom from Catholic times, 
The United States are simply an offshoot of England, to 
whom they owe the best part of their freedom, and Eng- 
lish freedom dates from Anglo-Saxen times, when all the 
world was Catholic. Holland, or the Dutch Netherlands, 
was as free in the Middle Ages as now, and became Prot- 
estant only because Philip I1,, a Catholic indeed, but not 
the Church, wished to enslave them, in his insane attempt 
to make Catholicity his stepping-stone to universal mon- 
archy. These facts prove that the despotism we com- 
plain of is due to some other cause than Catholicity, and 
that the liberty we find in some Protestant states is due to 
some other cause than Protestantism, for it is older than 
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Protestantism, and may be found in Catholic as despotism 
may be found in Protestant states. 

We concede that, at the present moment, the freest 
states in the world are not Catholic, and that the Catholic 
states are generally more or less despotic. But as these 
Catholic states were, when as Catholic as now, once free 
states, and as despotism exists in its greatest perfection in 
non-Catholic and even Protestant states, where nobody can 
pretend it was the product of Catholicity, and as the 
freest Protestant states were as free as now before they 
became Protestant, it is evident that liberty and despotism 
depend on causes operating alike in Catholic and in Prot- 
estant states, irrespective of the religion of either. The 
class of writers we allude to, fall into the old fallacy : 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. A sound philosophy of history 
ascribes neither the liberty found in some Protestant 
states to Protestantism, nor the despotism found in Cath- 
olic states to Catholicity, for neither is ever found insepa- 
rably connected with the other. Protestantism regarded 
as a religion has never favored liberty, but regarded asa 
political movement in behalf of the Germanic system 
threatened by the old Romanic Imperialism, it may 
have, and we think actually has had, in certain states, 
some influence in preserving the old liberties of the nation, 
Indeed, so strong was the centralizing tendency in the six- 
teenth century, in the Empires, France, and Spain, that 
without some political movement of the sort, the old liber- 
ties of every European state would have been lost. Asa 
purely political movement Protestantism, we are willing 
to concede, was not wholly indefensible. Its error was in 
coupling the political movement really necessary, with a 
religious movement quite uncalled for; in supposing that 
to retain and defend the old Germanic civilization it was 
necessary to break the unity of faith and make war on the 
Pope, both as temporal sovereign of Rome, and as the 
spiritual head of Christendom. The Pope, both as the 
vicar of Jesus Christ and therefore the defender of religious 
liberty, and as temporal sovereign of a small state and 
theretore the natural defender of the rights, the freedom, 
and autonomy of states, was the natural chief, if they had 
but known it, of the Reform party, regarded as a political 
party. If they had rallied to,him and sustained him against 
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the Kaiser, the kings of France, Spain, and England, they 
might have gained all they really cared for, without falling 
into schism or breaking the unity of faith. By not doing so, 
by directing their first and hardest blows against the Pope, 
both in his spiritual and temporal sovereignty, the reform 
party forced the Pope to throw himself on the protection of 
the great princes of the time, and to make with them such 
terms for religion as he could. Indirectly the Protestant 
movement, for a time at least, favored Caesarism everywhere; 
in Protestant countries, by giving to the Protestant princes 
supreme authority in spirituals, and in Catholic countries, 
by compelling the Church to submit to the centralizing and 
despotic tendencies favored by the great princes who pro- 
fessed to adhere to her and to be her protectors. It thus 
made up a false issue before the world, and which has not 
even yet been corrected. So by coupling heresy and schism 
with its political aims, the Protestant movement has prob- 
ably done more harm upon the whole to the Germanic 
order, than benefit by its assertion of the autonomy of 
nations, and must in point of fact be deplored even by 
those who take no interest in the religious question involved. 

The most the facts in the case authorize any one to say is, 
that liberty has survived under Protestantism, and that 
Cesarism has been able to revive under Catholicity ; that 
there may be liberty under Protestantism, at least for a time, 
and that Catholicity is not of itself alone able to prevent the 
state that professes it from becoming despotic if it chooses ; 
but we cannot say either that Protestantism as a religion 
favors liberty, or that Catholicity favors despotism or 
Cesarism. If we argue that where Protestanism is there 
must be civil and political liberty, or that where Catholicity 
is there must be civil or political despotism, undeniable 
facts are against us. ‘Tyranny may creep in, in spite of the 
Church, and liberty may, at least for a time, coexist with 
Protestantism. Still as Catholics it belongs to us to explain, 
in accordance with our doctrine, that the Church does not 
favor despotism, and is perfectly compatible with free in- 
stitutions, nay, favorable to them, as most English speaking 
Catholics at least maintain, in opposition to Louis Veuillot, 
and the late lamented Donoso Cortes, how it happens that 
nearly all, if not indeed all, the Catholic States of Europe 
have in fact lost their former Jiberties and fallen under real 
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or virtual Ceesarism, that this fact can be explained without 
any reproach to our religion or our Church, is certain, but 
that it can be without more or less reproach, of some 
sort, to Catholics, even churchmen as well as laymen, we are 
not prepared to assert, and are not called upon to maintain. 
Many Catholics seem to imagine that whatever is done by 
Catholics is Catholic, and to be defended as such, and all 
non-Catholics proceed on the assumption that every Cath- 
olic always does all that his Church requires, and never does 
any thing but what she commands, or at least approves. 
We wish it was so, but so it is not ; and we are under the 
necessity of distinguishing always between what the Church 
commands, imposes, or approves, and what individual 
Catholics do, even when not unsound in the faith, or 
neglectful of the precepts of their Church. We must 
make a distinction also, often neglected by Catholics, and 
always by non-Catholics, between the traditions of Catholics 
in matters pertaining to the supernatural order, and their 
traditions in matters that pertain solely to the natural 
order, In the former case, the uniform and constant opinions 
and practice of the faithful, even though supported by no 
express declaration of Scripture or positive definition of the 
Church, have great weight, and can seldom, if ever, be safely 
controverted ; but in the latter case, Catholics and non- 
Catholics stand on the same footing, and the opinions and 
practices of the one have no more authority, and are enti- 
tled to no more respectful consideration, than those of the 
other; for in these matters the Church has received no 
special revelation, and the faithful, whether of the clergy 
or the laity, have no supernatural guide. 

Let us understand then, in the outset, that the Church 
was not instituted to provide society with a perfect civil 
and political organization, and that her mission is the 
spiritual, not the temporal government and discipline of 
mankind. Her mission is to evangelize, not civilize the 
world, any further than its evangelization necessarily in- 
volves its civilization. 'The Church has from God plenary 
authority to govern all men and nations in all things per- 
taining to salvation, or the eternal and supernatural destiny 
of man ; but she has not been instituted for the temporal 
government of natural society in relation to its natural and 
temporal ends. There are in the Catholic view two socie- 
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ties—natural society, propagated by natural generation ; 
and supernatural society, propagated by the election of grace. 
The Church is the supernatural society, and operates solely 
in the supernatural sphere, or toa supernatural end. As the 
supernatural presupposes the natural, the Church has ple- 
nary authority over the natural, in relation to the supernat- 
ural end, but, for the same reason, she can have over it no 
authority in relation to natural ends. To give the Church 
plenary authority in the natural, in relation to purely 
natural ends, would be to absorb the natural in the super- 
natural, and to deny that the supernatural supposes the 
natural; or, as say the theologians, gratia supponit na- 
turam. 

Now, as civilization lies in the natural order, and has 
sole reference to the natural rights, powers, and ends of 
natural society, it does not, as civilization, fall within the 
province of the Church, and she, therefore, is not, and 
eannot be held responsible for it. The temporal govern- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical States by the Pope as temporal 
sovereign, and by ecclesiastics under him, is not govern- 
ment by the Church, and is as purely a temporal gov- 
ernment, as purely within the order of natural society, as 
that of Louis Napoleon, or Francis Joseph. This has al- 
ways been conceded, and Canonists have always held, that 
Catholic princes could declare war against the Pope as 
temporal prince, in like manner as against any other prince. 
Neither the Pope nor the Cardinals and prelates claim in- 
fallibility for the Pontifical government in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal States, or that, as a temporal government, that gov- 
ernment is not a purely human government, standing on 
the same footing as any other human government. If we 
may say this of the Pontifical temporal government, surely 
we may say as much of the authority of the Church in 
relation to the temporal order, and therefore to civilization, 
elsewhere. We do not forget what we have never ceased 
to assert, the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal, 
of the Church over the state ; but this supremacy, as we 
have always maintained, is always spiritual, never temporal, 
for the state has no superior in its own order, in relation 
to purely temporal ends, or as we say, the natural ends of 
natural society. Civilization, then, which has relation 
to purely natural or temporal ends, and is the proper work 
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of natural society, is not within the province of the Church, 
as supernatural society, and the traditions of Catholics, and 
the opinions and practices of the faithful, even of Popes 
and Bishops, in relation to it, stand on their own merits, 
and can never be cited as those of the Church, or as par- 
taking of her authority. Asa Catholic, 1 am under no 
special obligation to defend the temporal ‘administration of 
the Papal Government in the States of the Church, and am 
as free as any Protestant, if I see reason for doing so, to 
censure the temporal policy of Cardinal Beaufort, Cardinal 
Ximenes, Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal 
de Retz, Cardinal Dubois, or even Cardinal Antonelli ; 
and in my judgment, all these, even the last, may be 
accused of great political blunders. If we may say so much 
of churchmen,—some of them bishops and archbishops, 
we are not obliged to spare Catholic kings or kaisers, 
Henry IL. of England, Charles of Anjou king of Naples, 
Philip the Fair, Henry [V., Louis XLV. of France, Maxi- 
milian I. and Charles V. of Germany, Philip II. of Spain, 
I may judge as freely and as independently as Klizabeth 
Tudor, James Stuart, or the late king of the Netherlands. 
As a Catholic, lam by no means bound to defend them, 
and am perfectly free to censure them as far as I think 
I have good reason to do so. In my judgment, Fran- 
cis I.and Henry II. of France, to say nothing of Catha- 
rine of Medici and her profligate sons, were far inferior as 
sovereigns, to Henry VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth, 
of England ; ; and I am not able to persuade myself that 
Isabella Segunda of Spain, is a better Queen than Victoria 
of E ngland. Count Cavour is no better than my Lord Pal- 
merston, and the late Sardinian Parliament made no great 
show by the side of the English Parliament, or even the 
Congress of the United States. 

This being understood, we can approach the question 
with entire freedom, and conclude at once that the Church 
is not implicated in the fact, unless she has officially en- 
joined or sanctioned Cvsarism, and made support of it a 
condition of salvation. This nobody can pretend she ever 
has done. She may require submission to Caesarism, where 
it is dominant, as a less evil than revolution; she may 
also forbid her children, in their capacity of Catholics, or 
in her name, to undertake to revolutionize the state, 
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when it in fact leaves her free to pursue her supernatural 
mission ; for her business is not, as we have seen, that of 
providing for the civil and political organization of natural 
society. But as she presupposes natural society, and de- 
mands the exercise of the natural virtues, the observance 
of natural justice by kings and rulers, she can abrogate 
no right of natural society, and absolve rulers from no 
duty or obligation imposed by the law of nature or by nat- 
ural justice and equity. As despotism, since it is the 
government of power without justice, will without reason, 
is essentially repugnant to justice, she can never sanction 
it, or take away the natural right of society to resist it. 
The teaching of all her great doctors is to this effect, and 
as it is only through her doctors she teaches, we may say 
that the Church herself does not favor despotism, but as- 
serts principles which lie at the basis of all true liberty. 
The fact that Cresarism prevails in Catholic states, then, 
must be explained so as not to implicate the Church, how- 
ever much it may implicate Catholics, or even church- 
men. 

Furthermore, it is certain that the Church, as repre- 
sented by her Sovereign Pontiffs, has always opposed the 
resuscitation of Ceesarism. The Popes have done it, both 
as temporal sovereigns, and as Vicars of Jesus Christ. 
As temporal sovereigns, they have done it, and’ been 
obliged to do it, because Ceesarism is as much at war with 
their temporal power and independence as with the auton- 
omy and freedom of nations. The Kaiser claimed to be 
Emperor of Rome, and supreme temporal sovereign of the 
whole earth. It was contended by him and his lawyers, 
well versed in the Theodosian and Justinian codes, or the 
Roman law, that St. Leo IIL, in raising Karl der Grosse, 
or Charlemagne, to the imperial dignity, as his coadjutor in 
the temporal government of the Ecclesiastical States, and 
armed defender of the Holy See, had revived the Western 
Empire and transferred it from the Romans to the Ger- 
mans. ‘This claim, which has no historical basis, and is 
really unfounded, the Popes had to resist, and in resisting 
it they necessarily resisted C:esarism, and favored the Ger- 
manic constitution of Europe, under the Frankish Empe- 
rors, which, in our view of the case, was favoring liberty. 
The Kaiser also claimed, as heir of the Roman Cveesars, 
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the authority in spirituals which the Roman Cwsar had 
possessed in his quality of Pontifex Maximus, or rather he 
claimed full authority in the temporalities of the Church, 
denying to the Church the right to the government and 
management of her own temporal goods, or goods given to 
God, of whose rights she, not the state, is the divinely ap- 
pointed guardian. In this the Kaiser struck the rights of 
the Church, and the Popes were obliged to oppose him not 
only in their capacity of temporal sovereigns of Rome, but 
in their capacity of Vicars of Jesus Christ, or Spiritual Head 
of the Church, the supernatural society. In defending this 
right, they defended in principle the right of property, 
and even vested rights, without which there is, and can 
be, no freedom or liberty in natural society. The Popes, 
and the Church in the ‘Popes, therefore, did resist the re- 
suscitation of Caesarism, and favor liberty, by struggling to 
maintain the Germanic constitution of Europe. 

sut the Popes, we grant, failed, and after Boniface 
VILI., were no longer able to oppose an effectual barrier to 
the resuscitation of pagan Rome in the political order ; and 
whatever resistance the monarchs afterwards encountered, 
was the resistance offered by the feudal lords in the defence 
of their own privileges. The Popes had maintained the 
struggle, upon the whole, successfully, save in the Byzantine 
Empire, from the seventh to the fourteenth century, the 
most glorious period in the history of the Church since the 
German conquest ; but as has been shown in a previous 
number of the /teview, they failed when Philip the Fair 
and his uncle of Naples, the false friend of the Pope, re- 
sumed the work abandoned by the German Kaiser. The 
French undid virtually all the Franks had done, and in 
proportion as the hegemony of Europe passed from the Em- 
pire to France and to French princes, the power of the Pa- 
pacy to serve the cause of freedom was diminished. If the 
Franks were the best friends, history will warrant us in as- 
serting, that the French have often been, with all their de- 
votion to Catholicity, the worst enemiesof the Papacy. It 
was the French princes on the throne of England, that in- 
troduced and fostered anti-papal doctrines in that once 
thoroughly Catholic kingdom, and it was to no small extent 
French intrigue that lost it, and prevented its recovery to 
the Church. It is only in proportion as France is humbled, 
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that the Papacy recovers its freedom and independence. 
We know that there is much genuine Catholicity in France, 
and we know not where to look for Catholics equal to 
true French Catholics ; as we know not where to find, upon 
the whole, so polished, so able, so amiable, so attractive, 
so charming a people as the French, whom one cannot dis- 
like if he tries, and whom he must love and respect, even 
in spite of himself; and yet it cannot be denied that France 
stands at the head of the anti-Catholic world, and leads 
the anti-Catholic army now on foot. Her chief influence 
as a nation on surrounding nations is anti-Papal, nay, 
anti-Christian. “ Paris,” a distinguished French nobleman 
writes us, “ is the centre and focus of the best and the 
worst influences of our day.” It was French arms that pre- 
vented the Thirty Years’ war from putting an end to Prot- 
estantism in Germany; it is French as well as Russian 
influence, that prevents the restoration of German unity, 
and the restoration of Catholicity throughout Germany, 

as it is French influence that, on the one hand, convulses all 
Europe with Jacobinism, and drives it, on the other , into 
Cesarism as a refuge from anarchy. 

But the causes that have tended to revive pagan 
Rome, not only in Catholic but also in non-Catholic Europe, 
and that have enabled the sovereigns to resist the Popes and 
to rivet Ceesarism on the greater p vart of the Kuropean States, 
are not very recondite or ‘difficult to discover. The Roman 
system prevailed in the Eastern Empire till its downfall, 
and Russia naturally inherited it, as she received her reli- 
gion and her civilization from Constantinople. In the 
West as well as in the East, the first political relations and 
associations the Church formed, after emerging from the 
catacombs, were with Roman Cvsarism. She had to adapt 
herself to the exigencies of a despotic state, and so much 
in her constitution and discipline as is human and depend- 
ent on time and place, was cast in the Roman mould. 
The civilization of the faithful was the Roman. The clergy 
even made their humanities in the imperial schools under 
pagan professors, and all secular literature in which both 
the clergy and the laity were trained, the manners, customs, 
and usages of society, all were Roman; and Loman and 
Christian became synonymous, as in Ireland and our 
country are Jrish and Catholic. In adapting her canons 
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to the civil relations of her children, the Church adopted 
and incorporated the Roman law so far as applicable to her 
purpose. Naturally, the Christians of the Empire, then 
almost the only Christians in the world, accepted and car- 
ried with them Roman habits of thought, feeling, and 
action; in a word, the Roman civilization, the only civiliza- 
tion they knew. ‘To them the German invaders were not 
only heretics.or pagans, but they were barbarians, men 
without manners, without civilization; and in laboring to 
convert them to the true faith, they naturally and uncon- 
sciously labored to form them to the Roman civilization, 
which in their minds, and in their habits, was intimately 
associated with their religion. An Italian, Frenchman, 
Spaniard, German, Englishman, Irishman, or American, 
would act, and does act, on the same principle to-day, 
whether it is to the Catholic religion or the Protestant he 
wishes to convert an unbelieving and barbarian people. 
Moreover, though conquered by the German invaders, 
the Western Empire did not all expire at once. In some 
sense it has never been absolutely dead. The conquerors 
had to a great extent served in the Imperial armies, and 
had become half Romanized. Roman art, science, and 
literature, were adopted and cultivated by the conquerors, 
as well as continued by the conquered, and have formed the 
basis of all liberal culture down to our own times. The 
first Germanic States formed within the limits of the Em- 
pire, were modelled after the Imperial Constitution. The 
Roman law was intimately blended with the canon law, 
and was, as it is to-day, if I may so speak, the civil law of 
the Keclesiastical Courts. It remained always the law for 
the Roman people, whether in the city of Rome or in the 
provinces, after as before the Conquest; and except perhaps 
in Lombardy, where a fusion between the conquered and 
the conquerors took place at a very early day, the Germanic 
laws governed only the Germanic or Barbarian population. 
By the twelth century the Roman or civil law had become, 
in some sense, the law of all classes, not only within the 
States formed out of the Roman Empire, but even in the 
Germanic States, with the exception of England, outside of 
it, superseding the Carolinian Capitularies, and commencing 
a successful rivalry against the feudal law. ‘To the con- 
tinuance and final triumph of the Civil Law, or the old 
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Roman Law as finally perfected by Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian, we may ascribe, more than to any thing else, the re- 
vival and subsequent predominance of the Roman order in 
Catholic and Germanic Europe. M. Savigné, a learned 
Prussian writer, a descendant from a French Huguenot 
family, in his learned and able work on the Inflnence of the 
Civil Law during the Middle Ages, attributes to it no little 
of the progress of European society since the Conquest. 
He maintains that its influence has been as salutary as 
great. But this is only because he finds in the Roman his 
ideal or standard of civilization, as do all the Civil lawyers, 
and the greater part of the European, and even American 
publicists. ' 

We take no exception here to any of the provisions of 
the Civil Law or to the practice of the courts under it. It 
certainly embodies the best results of the jurisprudence of 
ages, and is admirable for its systematic unity and sim- 
plicity. To a logical mind it must appear immensely 
superior to the complications of Feudal Law, and even to 
our somewhat anomalous English Common Law. But to 
our minds its very systematic character, its strict logical 
unity and simplicity, are among its chief defects. In re- 
ligion, which is divine and supernatural, and which is ad- 
ministered by a divinely assisted and protected court, 
logical unity and simplicity are in their place, are marks 
of truth, of divinity ; but transferred to the constitution 
of the State and the civil code, where absolute truth and 
justice can never be expected, they are the worst of all 
tyrants. Our grand objection to the Civil Law is the princi- 
ple from which it proceeds, which pervades it throughout, 
and to which it owes its unity and simplicity ; the princi- 
ple laid down by the old Roman jurist, and which we 
have often cited, namely, “Quod placuit principi, id legis 
habet vigorem.” This maxim makes the prince a God, as 
the Roman Emperors claimed to be, in the temporal order, 
and presupposes absolute Ceesarism. Unlike the English 
or Common Law, the Civil Law emanates from the prince, 
and is held to be imposed by him on the nation, not ac- 
cepted by him from the nation, and binding both ruler and 
ruled. Under the Civil Law only the prince is a freeman, 
under the Common Law the nation is free, and in its 
freedom all its members are freemen. 
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There is no doubt that the clergy have usually preferred 
the Civil to the Common Law, not because it is more favor- 
able to despotism, but because it is the one they have most 
studied and the best known, and because having been the law 
of the first Christian Empire, it is that which best accords in 
the practice of the courts under it with the practice in the 
Ecclesiastical courts ; but we think their preference for it 
has been a great mistake, and has had a bad effect on 
modern civilization, although we find no fault with it so far as 
it has been incorporated into the Canon Law. The clergy, 
true to the primitive or Semitic civilization, rely usually 
on moral and religious restraints on power, and therefore 
have seldom felt much interest in the purely political or- 
ganization of society. Hence the despotic principle that 
pervades the Civil Law has escaped their attention, or been 
considered by them of little importance. It has sufficed for 
them that the greater part of its positive provisions are wise 
and just. It has never been in accordance with their 
habits of thought to seek, in the political constitution of 
the State, a limitation to the power of the prince ; they 
have, indeed, always opposed arbitrary power, but they have 
| considered that we should seek to temper and restrain it 

by the spiritual authority of the Church, and by appeals to 
the conscience of the sovereign. 

In the primitive ages, under the patriarchal constitution 
of society, the power of the patriarch was absolute, but it was 
understood that its exercise would be so tempered by his af- 
fection as a father, and his conscience as a priest, that it 

would never or seldom be abused. As long as the love of the 
father, and the conscience of the priest, were sufficient to 
prevent the excesses of the kingly authority united with 
them in the same person, this order was good, and no doubt 
far better for mankind, than the Gentile or national organiza- 
tion which has succeeded it among the descendants of Japh- 
et. But when the love of the father for his children, and his 
conscience as a priest, waxed feeble, and no longer sufficed to 
restrain the kingly authority, the patriarchal order became 
an intolerable burden, and the Semitic civilization had to 
give way to the Japetic, and Japhet has dwelt in the tents of 
Sem. Sowhile men have a deep sense of religion, and kings, 
even in civil matters, listen with docility to the voice of the 
Church, the moral and religious limitation on authority 
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suffice to prevent Cesar from greatly abusing his power. 
But even then they do not always suffice for wise and good 
government. The private virtues, even the heroic sanctity 
of the prince, cannot always suffice for that. Edward the 
Confessor of England was a good man, a great saint, but 
he was not a great king, and he left his kingdom i in such a 
state, that it became an easy prey to the ambitious Wil- 
liam of Normandy. St. Louis of France was a just and con- 
scientious man, an eminent saint, but an indifferent king, 
and a worse general. It was for his sanctity as a Chris- 
tian, not for his wisdom gr greatness as a ruler, that Boni- 
face VIII. canonized him ; that_is, the Pope canonized the 
man, not the sovereign. Even among the Popes, the most 
distinguished as temporal sovereigns, have not always been 
those most eminent for their private virtues and personal 
sanctity. The private virtues, the truly Christian virtues 
in both prince and people, are certainly of great public 
importance, and the private vices of the monarch injure 
more than himself; but great eminence in the virtues 
essential to the salvation of the soul, does by no means 
necessarily secure eminence in the qualities essential to the 
statesman. ‘The restraints of religion and morality, of the 
spiritual power, are indispensable, as has been proved over 
and over again in this Review, but the history of modern 
Europe proves that they are not alone sufficient, for, not- 
withstanding them, the Catholic nations have lost their 
Germanic constitution and fallen under Ceesarism. 


The mistake of the clergy, under the political point of 


view, has been, it strikes us, in relying on these restraints as 
suflicient, without any regard to the purely political organiza- 
tion of the state. Power will ordinarily run to abuse, if able. 
The prince who is restrained only by the spiritual power, 
finds himself practically not restrained at all. If he is 
prepared to say with Macbeth, if we can make sure of this 
world, we will jump the world to come, he can do very 
much as he pleases, for he can count usually on the support 
of the greater part of the national clergy in spite of Papal 
interdict or excommunication. A statute of Premunire, as 
in England, will silence their opposition, and enable him, 
if necessary, when they have great wealth, to push them 
even to open schism and avowed heresy. Even in the 
legitimate discharge of their duty the clergy, if not strictly 
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on their guard, may open the way for Cesar. Their duty 
is to detach the faithful from the world, to wean their 
affections from earthly things, and to place them on things 
above, on the unseen and eternal, In proportion as they 
succeed they render the faithful indifferent to this world and 
its government, and occasion the throwing of the admin- 
istration of the state from the good into the hands of the 
worldly, the ambitious, who seek power, and care little for 
society and less for religion. These things explain why it 
is the clergy, engaged in saving souls, have not always 
been on their guard, or instant to put the people on their 
guard, against the defects of the civil law, the organization 
of the state, and the encroachments of power on the rights 
of society. 

Although the Germanic constitution was in the main 
wise and good, it practically, as fixed by Charlemagne, left 
the central power too weak, and under the feeble princes 
who succeeded him, it tended to dissolution, and Germanism 
lapsed into feudalism, worse for the people as distinguished 
from the nobility than Ceesarism itself. The Franconian 
Emperors and the Hohenstaufen were wrong in warring 
against the Papacy and the free cities of Italy, but they 
were not wrong in seeking to strengthen the Imperial 
power. They were wrong in seeking to revive the Roman 
Empire, but religion, society, humanity required them and 
other lords paramount to aim to acquire power enough to 
bring the feudal nobility under the national authority ; ; up 
to a certain point centralism was a want of all the Ger- 
manic or Germanized States, for the original defect in the 
Germanic, as in the Celtic nations, was ihe want of unity, and 
an efficient central authority. But every system tends to 
become exclusive, and to reignalone. The reaction against 
feudalism and in favor of monarchy, aided by a just social 
sentiment, by the interests of both religion and humanity, 
and directed by the unity and simplicity of the old Roman 
Law, did not stop, and could not be stopped at its proper 
limits, but, like all reactions, continued till it had reached 
the opposite extreme. The law of action and reaction in the 
political, as in the physical world, is the same. Defect on 
the one side leads to excess on the other ; the necessity of 
remedying the defect of feudalism, paved the way for the 
excess of Centralism. 
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The same result was also aided by the false principles 
adopted by the friends of republican liberty in the Middle 
Ages. As the Imperialist labored to revive imperial, these 
sought to revive republican Rome. The former labored to 
resuscitate the pagan Empire, the latter, the pagan Repub- 
lic. Arnoldi da Brescia, Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes, 
and the Florentine Machiavelli, were political and very 
nearly religious pagans, and sought to re-establish an order 
which was repugnant to all the beliefs, usages, and habits 
of their time, and their failure only strengthened the hands 
of Imperial Centralism, just as the failure of Jacobinical 
Centralism in our day has.resulted in the establishment of 
the imperial centralism of France and Austria. 

These, in our view, are some of the causes which have 
permitted and aided the revival of the Romanic civil and 
political order in Catholic Europe. There is nothing in 
them that implicates the Church, or affects in the slightest 
degree her character as the supernatural society, although 
they may not sustain all the claims which some Catholics 
have made for her as natural society, which she is not, and 
has never professed to be. They prove that if she received 
the mission of civilizer, or of founding a perfect civil and 
political organization of society, and maintaining in the 
natural order, wise and perfect government, she has not 
fulfilled her mission; but that mission she did not receive. 
Her mission was wholly supernatural, in relation to the 
salvation of souls, or the supernatural destiny of man. 
This mission she has faithfully fulfilled, and in fulfilling it 
she has undoubtedly rendered immense services to civiliza- 
tion. The private virtues she has enjoined and cultivated, 
the humane sentiments she has inspired and fostered, the 
purity of life and manners she has required and enabled 
men of good will to live, have elevated the general tone of 
society, have softened the asperities of power, and saved 
the people from falling, even under the most galling Ceesar- 
isin in a Catholic nation, to that low moral, or even physical 
degradation, in which she found the populations of the old 
Roman empire ; and as much as we detest Ceesarism, and 
as much as we are devoted to what is called self-govern- 
ment, we must have studied the condition of the people in 
modern society to no purpose if, upon the whole, the people 
in the most despotic Catholic State are not less unhappy, 
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and have not more pure and rational enjoyment than the 
people of Great Britain, or of our own great republic. The 
Church secures many compensating advantages for the loss 
of political liberty, and if, under Ceesarism, there could be 
any adequate guaranty of her freedom and independence, 
the condition of the people in the worst governed Catholic 
nations would not be altogether intolerable, providing the 
people could be persuaded to be contented with what they 
have, and not to crave what they have not. But we must 
take the world as we find it, and man as he is. Men can- 
not be forced to be happy in a way contrary to their own. 
A system which seeks to make men either virtuous or 
happy by repressing their natural aspirations and their nat- 
ural faculties, will never succeed, and never ought to 
succeed, as we may certainly hold since the Church has 
condemned Jansenism as a heresy. 

Man is never contented and ought not to be contented 
toremain forever an infant, to be always in leading-strings, 
to be dressed out in bib and tucker, and fed with a spoon 
in the hands of the nurse. He would go alone, feel his 
own strength, and enjoy the play of his own faculties. 
The slave on a Southern plantation is often, as to his animal 
wants, better provided for, and has far less care and anxiety 
than the poor laborer at the North ; but the poor laborer at 
the North, after all, is a man, feels that he is a man, and 
owns himself. ‘‘ Massa,” said his man John one day to a 
friend of ours, “I want you to price me.” ‘“* Why, John, 
are you not well taken care of, kindly treated, well fed and 
clothed, and not overworked ?” ‘‘ Very true, massa ; but 
you know a man wants to feel that he owns himself.” The 
feeling belongs to all men, and instead of seeking to repress 
it, or to extinguish it, we should seek to govern men in 
accordance with it; that is, to govern them as men, as 
rational beings, not as flocks and herds. The government 
of men should be a moral government, recognizing and 
respecting the free-will, the rational nature of the governed, 
and resorting to force only in exceptional cases. Man is 
a rational animal, and being rational, he is a political 
animal ; and that is an abnormal state of society which de- 
prives him of all political functions, and leaves him no space 
to govern himself, and prove that he is aman. ‘The clergy, 
engrossed with their spiritual duties, are perhaps prone to 
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think too little of this fact ; and pious Catholics, rapt in 
sweet contemplation, feel not its importance ; and hence, in 
spite of the Church, in spite of Catholicity, Czesar possess- 
es himself of this world, and eviscerates the people of their 
manhood, The faithful should be made to feel, that as our 
duties to God are for the most part payable to our neigh- 
bor, it is detracting nothing from their piety and devotion, 

to keep an eye on Cysar, and to study so to organize the 
State, that the ruler shall find it difficult to abuse his power 
or to oppress the ruled. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance, and Quietism in the political order is as little 
enjoined by Catholics as Quietism in the religious order. 
The Japetic civilization is that alone which comports with 
the European families of nations. We cannot return to 
the Semitic if we would, and rely on moral power alone to 
secure political liberties ; and we can never prosper under 
the Chamitic. The Japetic civilization may tend to make 
too little of moral power, but it demands liberty, it places 
the nation above the prince, and the man above the govern- 
ment. As true Conservatives we must retain this character 

of modern civilization, There is no reason in the world why 
Catholics should not study to organize free States, and 
earnestly defend them. And if they wish to maintain the 
freedom of the Church, recall the world to their religion, 
and provide for the true and orderly progress of society, 
they must do so. 


Art. VI.—The Roman Question. By E. Anout. Trans- 
lated from the French, by H. C. Coarr. New York, 
Appleton & Co. 1859. 12mo, pp. 219. 


M. Azsour must excuse us from entering into any 
serious examination of the very grave charges which, i 
his very flippant and disingenuous book, he brings against 
the Roman Government. His tone and manner are ill- 
fitted to inspire confidence in either his judgment or his 
veracity, in both of which he appears to be more than 
ordinarily deficient. His charges can affect usonly as we 
are interested in the cause of historical truth; to us as 
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Catholics, it is of no special consequence whether they are 
true or false. For the only argument deducible from them 
against our religion rests on the assumption, that we must 
hold the Pope has the same infallibility in his temporal 
government, that we claim for him when deciding ex 
cathedra a question of faith or morals. Every Catholic 
knows that this is not true; Catholics claim infallibility 
for the Pope or the Church not even in the administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs ; certainly not, then, in matters of 
purely secular government. 

The Roman States are the patrimony or possessions of 
the Holy See, and the Pope, as the incumbent of that 
See, governs them by a sacred and divine right. To attack 
his right to govern them is to attack the rights of the 
Church, and to incur the guilt of sacrilege. But the 
administration, whether by ecclesiastics or laymen, is 
human ; just as human as the administration of any other 
government, and to be judged like every other, on its 
merits. In governing his estates in temporal matters, the 
Pope has, as any other sovereign, only human science and 
wisdom on which to rely. The special assistance of the 
Holy Ghost promised him as successor of Peter, is not 
granted him as temporal ruler, and is assistance only in 
the supernatural order ; aids and protects him only as the 
visible head of the supernatural society. We can very 
consistently hold, that through that special supernatural 
assistance, he may be infallible in supernatural things, or 
in matters pertaining to our supernatural destiny ; and yet 
that, in the natural order, in relation to natural ends, 
respecting which the Church has received no special 
revelation, he has the ordinary infirmities of our nature, 
and is not one whit wiser or better than other temporal 
princes. 

For ourselves, we believe very little of what M. About 
or others say against the Roman government, and by no 
means all that some of our over-zealous friends say in its 
favor. We have no doubt that there are abuses under it, as 
there are abuses under every government, except the direct 
government of God ; and we have just as little doubt that 
its administration is for the most part intelligent, humane, 
paternal, and does all for the people that an absolute gov- 
ernment well can do. The Roman people, we apprehend, 
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have little reason to complain of the neglect or the tyranny 
of their government. The objection is, not that it does not 
do enough for them, but that it does not leave them to do 
enough for themselves. The great objection to the abso- 
lute governments of Europe is not that they tyrannize over 
their subjects, or do not seek to make them contented and 
happy. But it is in the power of no absolute govern- 
ment to make any people, not brutalized, either contented 
or happy. ‘The more the absolute sovereign does for his 
people, the more he elevates them in the moral and intel- 
lectual scale, the more discontented and unhappy they be- 
come, because the stronger becomes their desire, and the 
less their freedom, to do for themselves. A grown man is 
unwilling to be treated always as a nursling ; he would 
sometimes, at least, be trusted to himself, and be permitted 
to act spontaneously, from and for himself. The Roman 
government does all a government with its means can be 
expected to do for its subjects, but in the politieal order it 
permits them to do nothing for themselves, not even so 
much as to express in their own way, their honest opinions 
and wishes. It renders them a political nullity. 

In former times, when the Pope was at the head of 
the political as well as religious world, the Roman States 
held a central position, were connected with the whole 
European system, and could take part in all the great 
events of the day. The Roman people had a career, 
scope for their activity, and opportunities of acquiring 
distinction. But since the political idea has supplanted 
the religious, and state policy usurped the province of the 
law of God ; since the Pope, deprived of his political im- 
portance, has been reduced politically to a petty sovereign 
of a petty state, all this has been changed ; the Roman 
people are no longer a leading people in the affairs of 
Europe ; they have lost their career, and find their sphere 
of action circumscribed, and the avenues to distinction 

closed. This change in their condition they attribute 
chiefly to the sacerdotal and neutral character of their 
government, and they fret and chafe under it, and feel as 
the Israelites did when they came to Samuel, and said, 
“Give usaking to judge us, as other nations have.” In all 
this they may be very unwise, very wrong ; and certainly we 

are far from believing that the change they seek will bring 
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them the blessings they expect, but so they do feel, and so 
they will feel, whatever the wisdom, justice, and paternal 
kindness of the Papal government, so long as they find 
themselves debarred from taking part in the stirring events 
of this age of action, and feel that they, the descendants 
of the conquerors and rulers of the world, are and can be 
nothing but Church vassals. Our Maguires and Nelli- 
gans may assign most excellent reasons to prove that they 
ought to be,—nay, that they really are, a contented and 
happy people in their present condition ; but contented and 
happy they do not, and will not believe themselves till 
they acquire a political entity of their own. Perhaps then, 
even less than now. 

Much of the trouble the Roman government has with 
its subjects is caused by the interference of emissaries, con- 
spirators, or disaffected persons from other Italian states, 
as well as from every nation in the world. Italy is the 
lost pleiad of the constellation of European states. She 
has been struck from the political firmament, and she 
and all the world have suffered in consequence. The Ital- 
ian people feel it, and are ill at ease in a position which 
renders them politically null, or forces them to be idle and 
dissipated, to be dilettanti or conspirators ; and are strug- 
gling in all manner of ways to effect the political and civil 
regeneration of their common country, and raise her, by 
union or federation, to the rank of a great Power. Europe 
suffers more than it is easy to say, by the loss of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish Peninsulas from the number of great 
Powers. Their existence and rank as great Powers are 
essential to the proper working of the European _politi- 
cal system. That system now lacks its balance, and runs 
not at all, or runs awry. All European statesmen of any 
name see and admit it, and no one more clearly or dis- 
tinctly than the present Emperor of the French, whatever 
may be the policy he finds it convenient or necessary to 
adopt in order to secure his dynasty on the French throne, 
But the Italians, endowed with a rich nature and rare 
capacity as statesmen and warriors, see very well that to 
the elevation of Italy to her proper rank and influence, it 
is necessary to reorganize her as a state or as a union of 
states on liberal principles of government, and that this is 
impossible without a liberal constitution of the Roman 
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States. Italy without Rome is like the play of Hamlet 
with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. Without 
Rome and the States of the Church, Italy can be united 
neither as a consolidated state nor as a confederation of 
states; and unless united as the one or the other, so as 
to act as a unit in all common and external interests and 
relations, as is the case with our American Federal Union, 
she will not be strong enough to free herself from foreign 
domination, and to maintain her autonomy and independ- 
ence in face of her great military neighbors. The knot 
of the Italian question is, then, the Roman Question, and 
the solution of the difficulty depends very much on the 
policy of the Roman government. 

This is the chief reason why the Roman States are 
filled with the disaffected of all nations, and especially with 
Italian patriots, real and simulated, from all parts of Italy, 
conspiring against the Papal government, and using all 
means, fair or foul, to change or modify the constitution 
and policy of that government, so as to render practicable 
the union of all Italy and the civil and political regenera- 
tion of the whole Italian people. The Roman government, 
in the hands of the reactionary party since the overthrow 
of the Mazzinian republic, a party that believes nothing in 
the modern spirit, and holds that concessions to what is 
called the Italian cause will do no good to Italy, and can 
result only in strengthening the hands of the enemies both 
of society and the Church, plants itself on its rights as an 
independent state, resists all changes in its constitution, 
and refuses to take part in the national movement. This 
maddens the more advanced and excitable patriots against 
the Papal government, as in their view anti-national ; and 
some of them, forgetting to distinguish between the Sover- 
eign of Rome and the Chief of the Spiritual Society, in 
which they are backed by the Jews and infidels of all 
Europe, by the Protestant Alliance of all nations, by 
Prussia, and the Palmerston-Russell ministry of Great 
Britain, extend their rage, as Gavazzi, to the Papacy itself, 
and wish to depose the Pope not only as temporal sovereign, 
but also as Sovereign Pontiff. This is amply sufficient to 
explain the unmeasured declamations against the Papal 
government in which M. About’s book and the anti-Popery 
press abound, and which we hear in the British Parliament 
and elsewhere, without supposing that the Papal adminis- 
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tration is peculiarly objectionable, or that the abuses under 
it are even as great as the abuses which every day take 
place under either the British administration or our own. 

The ability of the Italians, with their excitable and 
vindictive temperament, their chronic divisions, and hered- 
itary quarrels, to form and sustain a free and united Italy, 
is doubtful even with intelligent men who wish them well, 
and see and feel the deep want of such an Italy, both for 
herself and for European politics. But since the late war, 
undertaken ostensibly for Italian nationality and inde- 
pendence, and since both France and Austria have, in 
their Preliminaries of Peace signed at, Villafranca, admitted 
the principle of Italian nationality, and pledged themselves 
to encourage an Italian Confederation under the honorary 
presidency of the Pope, they have offered them an oppor- 
tunity to prove whether the world has judged them hastily 
or not; and we permit ourselves to indulge the hope, that 
they will create an Italy capable of sufficing for herself. 
Both France and Austria would find an independent Italy, 
able to maintain herself in the rank of a first class Power, 
for their respective interests; and a free and liberal Italy, 
representing in Catholic Europe true constitutional liberty, 
would be of great advantage to the Church, for it would 
unite, in one Catholic country at least, the living civilization 
of the day with the only living religion there is or can be 
in the world. If France and Austria are really agreed 
on an Italian policy as great Catholic Powers, and really 
mean to aid in carrying out the principles they avow, the 
Italian people can now, if the thing is in them, enable us 
to see a real Italian nation under an independent and effi- 
cient though liberal government, and an end put once for all 
to these ever-renewed abortive Italian conspiracies, and the 
unceasing clamors of Italian refugees and exiles, which serve 
only to disturb the peace of the world. It is possible that 
we have underrated the capacity of the Italians for self- 
government, and it is also possible that they have really 
profited by their misfortunes, and are far better prepared 
for the part Italy ought to play in the world than hereto- 
fore, or than is commonly believed. 

The solution of the Italian question, it seems to be 
agreed on all hands, must be a Confederation of the sev- 
eral Italian States as free and independent states. The 
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union of all Italy in a unitarian or centralized democratic 
state, with its capital at Rome, and the people both tem- 
porarily and spiritually installed in the place of the Pope, 
as dreamed of by the Mazzinians, is both impracticable and 
impious ; its union in a single monarchical state under the 
house of Savoy, no more Italian than the house of Haps- 
burg, as contemplated by Count Cavour, more Piedmontese 
than Italian, is also impracticable. It would be alike in- 
compatible with the Pope’s temporal sovereignty of the 
Roman States and the independence of the Church ; it 
would, also, never be assented to by either France or Aus- 
tria; and it is not improbable that one of the reasons that in- 
duced Napoleon to make peace, when and on the terms he 
did, was that he saw he could not longer continue the war 
without permitting the Count to carry out that policy, and 
thus make Sardinia a state too powerful for the interests, 
if not ultimately for the safety, of France. The Italians 
are equal, if not superior, in military capacity to the 
French, and Italy with Savoy has elements of strength, if 
ably combined and fully developed, that might cope suc- 
cessfully with the power of modern as well as of ancient 
Gaul. The union of the several States, some absolute, 
some constitutional, in a Confederation under the mere 
honorary presidency of the Pope, would be no real union 
at all. It would lack efficiency and strength, and tend 
only to perpetuate the old disunion, and to generate new 
quarrels. A Confederation of even constitutional States, 
the Pope being deprived of his temporal power, the plan 
suggested and not unlikely to be insisted on by the Palmers- 
ton-Russell ministry, backed up perhaps by Prussia and Rus- 
sia, would fail, because the Pope must retain his status and 
independence as a sovereign. Divine Providence will take 
care of that. The Confederation of the governments only, 
like that illusory thing called the German Bund, and which 
seems to be all that France and Austria at present con- 
template, will answer only as a provisional organization. 
If the Confederation is to be any thing more than a sham, 
if it is to be really effective, and to elevate Italy to the 
rank of a great Power in the European family of nations, it 
must bea Federal Union of the people of the several Ital- 
ian States, like our own, or that of Switzerland, with a 
strong and eflicient Federal government, elective, under the 
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perpetual presidency or moderatorship of the Pope, by 
Federal representatives, in one house at least, chosen by the 
people of each State, not simply of representatives appoint- 
ed by the governments. The several States must be each 
organized on monarchical principles, with a large infusion 
of the democratic element persistently active in the ad- 
ministration; for the people of Italy are monarchical and 
democratic, rather than oligarchical or aristocratic. If 
neither the Italian people, nor France and Austria are 
prepared for such an organization: of Italy, as the definitive 
settlement of the Italian question, it is idle to talk of the 
civil and political regeneration of the peninsula, or the 
elevation of Italy to the rank of a great Power with which 
European politics must count. 

Many in Italy and out of Italy, think such an or- 
ganization incompatible with the spiritual position and 
functions of the Pope ; and one party, therefore, cry out 
against the Papacy, and another against the proposed or- 
ganization. But we see no incompatibility of the kind 
alleged. The Holy Father may judge, that under given 
circumstances, the interests both of religion and society re- 
quire of him the neutral policy for a long time adopted 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs ; but the pretence that the Pope 
cannot, as temporal sovereign, have an Italian policy with- 
out prejudice to his functions as Father of the faithful, is 
by no means admissible. All through the Middle Ages, the 
Popes had an Italian policy, were eminently national, and 
the acknowledged head of the national party ; and in spite 
of the German Kaisers, and the Ghibelline princes and 
nobles, they maintained the Italian cause, till Charles of 
Anjou perverted and betrayed the national party, and 
Philip the Fair threw the whole weight of France into the 
scale of the foreign party. Even after their return from 
the Babylonian captivity, or residence at Avignon, the 
Popes resumed their Italian policy, and maintained it with 
more or less success till the changes in the routes of com- 
merce had diminished the relative greatness and power of 
the Italian Republics, especially Venice and Genoa, and 
the growth and consolidation of the great military States 
of modern Europe had changed the whole system of Euro- 
pean politics. In none of those ages do they seem to have 
considered it incompatible with their spiritual functions to 
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have an Italian policy, and to defend against both foreign 
and domestic enemies the independence, the rights, and 
the interests of the nation in which they have their See. 
Pius [X., now happily reigning, seems also to have had 
no doubt on this subject. On acceding to the Papal 
throne in 1846, he saw that the interests of the Church 
and of society suffered from the condition in which he 
found the Ecclesiastical States, and the people of Italy 
generally ; and he inaugurated his reign by adopting, gener- 
ously and bravely, a policy which promised the independence 
of the peninsula, and the civil and political regeneration 
of all Italy. It is true, he refused to join in the war waged 
by Charles Albert—who aspired to be the sword of Italy— 
against Austria, although Austria had actually invaded 
his dominions without his consent ; but he evidently did 
it, not because he had doubts of his right as sovereign of 
Rome to join in a national war, if he judged proper, but 
because he doubted, under the circumstances, the expe- 
diency of doing so. He knew his predecessor, Alexander 
III., had not scrupled to head the League of the Lombard 
Cities against Frederic Barbarossa, and that Julius II. had 
not thought it incompatible with his duty as Supreme 
Pontiff, to head himself in person his troops against the 
French invaders of Italy, and to do his best to hurl them 
back over the Alps into their own country. The pretence 
that the Pope as Sovereign of Rome cannot be Italian, 
and consult the true interests of the peninsula, if neces- 
sary, has no historical foundation. The Roman States are 
only a part of the Italian nation, not isolated from the 
rest, or a complete nation in themselves ; and as the Pope 
has and must have, as temporal sovereign, all the rights 
and powers of any other temporal sovereign, we should like 
to know by what law, human or divine, he is forbidden to 
govern his subjects in relation to their best interests, not 
merely as distinguished from, but as united with, and form- 
ing an integral part of, the whole Italian people ? 
Whether the Pope judged wisely or unwisely in refus- 
ing to let his States join in the war againt Austria, waged 
in 1848 by Charles Albert, ostensibly for the independ- 
ence of Italy, it is not for us to say ; although the policy of 
revolution and annexation favored by that prince was not less 
to be dreaded than Austrian domination ; but this much we 
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know, he had an Italian policy, and that he favored the re- 
organization of the Italian States on constitutional and 
liberal principles. He therefore gave, motu proprio, liberal 
institutions to his own States, worthy to serve as a model 
for all the States of the peninsula, and proved himself 
willing to give his people a share in the political power and 
in the administration of the government. But, unhappily, 
the time was inopportune ; the revolutionary fever had run 
too long, and had become too high throughout Europe for 
his concessions to do more for the moment than to diminish 
slightly its force. On the heels of his concessions, before 
he had time to consolidate any thing, the revolution in 
France broke out, speedily followed by a like revolution in 
almost every Continental capital, gi ing to the Red Repub- 
licans, those worthy successors of the old French Jacobins, 
—then banded together in secret societies, and terrible by 
their secrecy—so great an accession of force and fury, that, 
opposed as he was by the princes, and by the whole anti- 
constitutional party, who regard innovation in politics, un- 
less in the sense of Cesarism, with as much horror as in- 
novations in faith, he was unable to maintain his ground. 
The revolutionists, aided by the secret wishes of more 
than one Machiavellian prince, by the leading Protestant 
Powers, the Protestant Alliance, and the whole anti- 
Popery party throughout the world, who thought the time 
had come to make an end of the Papacy, were able to per- 
vert his liberal intentions, to turn his constitution against 
the interests of religion and society, to drive himself, like so 
many of his glorious predecessors, into exile, and to erect 
in his capital the miserable Triumvirate, misnamed the 
Roman Republic. Men of firm nerves and decided liberal 
tendencies were alarmed for society, joined with their whole 
souls in the reactionary movement, welcomed the successes 
of Austria in repelling Charles Albert and suppressing the 
formidable Hungarian Insurrection, and were not sorry to 
see the Roman government returning to the policy pursued 
before the accession of the present Sovereign. But we do 
not think the failure of 1848 should induce any one to de- 
spair of the future success of constitutional and representa- 
tive government in the States of the Church, for that fail- 
ure evidently was owing to a combination of untoward cir- 
cumstances, which does not exist to-day, and is not likely 
to occur again, at least, not for a long time to come. 
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No doubt there are, and always will be, practical diffi- 
culties in the way of constitutionalism in the Roman 
States, but we see on/y practical difficulties, and these do 
not seem to us enhanced by the fact that their sovereign 
is the divinely instituted Chief of the Spiritual Society. 
We can see no difficulty of principle. The sovereign has 
all the freedom of action that he would have were he only 
a temporal sovereign. The Roman States were given to 
the Church, as property is every day given to her by the 
faithful, and the Pope holds his right to govern them by a 
title than which none can be firmer or more sacred. But 
the people of these States are not the property of the 
Church, and it does not follow that she has a right to 
govern them as property, because she has by divine consti- 
tution the right to manage her own property, and to govern 
her own temporalities. Constantine, Pepin, Charlemagne, 
the Countess Mathilda, could give the Church all they pos- 
sessed, and when given, she would hold it by divine right, 
as the right of God, of which she is the guardian ; but they 
could not give her the Roman people as property, for they 
never themselves held them as property. All they could 
give was what they themselves had, the right of sover- 
eignty, that is, the right to govern them as people, as men, 
as free moral agents. This, also, is all the right the Church 
could acquire, if she assumed the government of these 
States from necessity or charity, because she found them 
abandoned by their legitimate sovereigns, and in need of a 
governor, and, above all, of a protector. She could in that 
way acquire only the ordinary rights of temporal sover- 
eignty. However absolute under God, in the spiritual or- 
der, by divine constitution and the supernatural assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, given him as the successor of Peter, 
may be the authority of the Pope, in the natural order, 
as temporal sovereign, he has only the rights of temporal 
sovereignty in general, and holds his right to govern, sub- 
ject to all the limitations and conditions imposed by natural 
justice or the natural rights of man and society. 

The right of the temporal sovereign is the right to 
govern his subjects according to their nature, for their 
common good. But as these subjects are men, his right is 
to govern them as men, and only as men. Men are rational 
beings, endowed with a political nature and political facul- 
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ties. The sovereign must govern them as such, not as 
brute things, or irrational animals, which man may possess 
in full right of property. He may govern man’s political 
nature, and regulate the exercise of his political faculties, 
but has no right to suppress either. We must say this, 
or assert Ceesarism, and deny that power is a trust held for 
the public good, and go against the uniform teachings of 
the great doctors of the Church, and the express declara- 
tions of the most eminent Pontiffs that have ever sat in 
the chair of Peter. The Pope, then, as temporal sovereign, 
can no more be Cesar than Cesar can be Pope, and we 


. can no more defend Cesarism in the States of the Church 


than in the States of France, Austria, or Russia. The 
Church submits to Caesarism where a change is imprac- 
ticable, and the people are neither able nor disposed to 
sustain free institutions, but we have found no instance of 
her approving it, or declaring it in accordance with natural 
right or justice. 

Assuming, then, that the rights of the sovereign of the 
Roman States, though originating in the fact of his being 
Pope, do not derive from his spiritual sovereignty, and are 
precisely what they would be were he not Chief of the 
Spiritual Society, and that the rights of the Roman people 
are precisely what they would be, neither more nor less, in 
case their sovereign held no spiritual jurisdiction; we 
can see no reason, if desirable and practicable, why the 
Pope should not concede his temporal subjects a constitu- 
tion, and govern them, not as an absolute, but as constitu- 
tional monarch. His subjects are shorn of none of their 
natural liberty by his spiritual prerogatives, for the super- 
natural supposes the natural. He holds his estates, it is 
true, in trust for the Church, and must by the very nature 
of his office administer them for the interests of religion, 
of which he alone is supreme judge; but he, as temporal 
sovereign, holds them as a trust for the people, and is 
bound, like every temporal sovereign, to administer them 
for their common good, of which they are judges with him, 
since they are rational beings, and since that good is in 
the temporal order, and in respect to which the Church 
does not claim to have received any special supernatural 
revelation. If the interests of religion in his judgment im- 
peratively demand it, the Pope can alienate his temporal 
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sovereignty as he can alienate or condone any other species 
of Church property ; and if, in his judgment and that of 
his subjects, a constitutional or representative government 
will be for the public good, he can concede such government, 
and recognize the right of the people to share, through rep- 
resentatives chosen by themselves, in the administration. 
Of course such government cannot be extorted from him 
by force, for that would be sacrilege, and to be legal it must 
be a concession made, as the Papal documents say, motu 
proprio. This conclusion is logical, and follows from 
the principles of temporal sovereignty recognized by the 
Church herself; it is in accordance with what our Holy 
Father did in 1848, and with the well-known fact, that 
formerly the provinces and municipalities of the Papal 
States did, in all local matters, govern themselves, subject 
only to the approbation of the Pope as superior authority: 

We have good reasons for believing that the Holy 
Father has not changed his views as to the proper consti- 
tution of his States, and that he is ready, whenever circum- 
stances permit, to renew the policy with which he inaugu- 
rated his Pontificate, and which has been in abeyance since 
1850. But, if the results of the recent bloody war are to 
correspond at all to what is pretended, if we may place 
any reliance on the professions and pledges of the peace of 
Villatranca, the chief obstacles he has hitherto had to con- 
tend against are removed, and that policy is now practicable. 
Whether it will in fact prove to be so, is more than we can 
pretend to say. The present English Whig ministry will 
oppose it, because placed in power by Catholic votes ; and 
pretty secure of the Catholic constituencies of Ireland, 
they must, in order to secure the support of the Wesleyans 
and Evangelicals, oppose, or at least make a show of op- 
posing, every thing likely to be useful to Catholicity in 
countries nominally or truly Catholic. Sardinia will re- 
luctantly favor any measure likely to preserve the temporal 
power of the Pope, or make peace between the Holy Father 
and his Roman subjects, because she at present is angry 
with the Pope, and wishes all Italy to become Sardinian as 
all Greece became Macedonian. But if France and Aus- 
tria are really determined to sustain the Holy Father, and 
to favor and protect the civil and political regeneration of 
Italy, the opposition of these will have to give way. 
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In the loyal intentions and good faith of the Emperor 
of Austria we have full confidence, and if he has really 
come to the conclusion that the peninsula may be more 
useful to Austria as a strong and powerful ally, as a protec- 
tion for her rear against France, than as a possession or de- 
pendency, which we hold to be the fact, he will do all in 
his power to create and sustain an independent and united 
Italy. We have less confidence in that man of surprises, 
who for the present rules the destinies of France and sports 
with the peace of Europe. But we think he is too solemn- 
ly engaged—and it is evidently for his interests to keep his 
engagement—for him to desert the cause for which he pro- 
fessed to wage war. France, like Austria, is stronger with 
a free, independent, and powerful Italy as an ally, than with 
Italy as a possession or a dependency. Moreover, if the 
Emperor of the French now fails to sustain the cause of 
Italian independence and union, he gives Francis Joseph 
the chance to exchange parts with him, to make himself 
the champion of a free, independent, united, and powerful 
Italy, and thus transfer the regards of the Italians from 
France to Austria. It is as much for the interests of 
Francis Joseph to strengthen Italy as a barrier for Austria 
against France, become a great maritime power, as it is for 
Napoleon to strengthen Italy as a barrier for France against 
Austria. Italy should serve the same office between France 
and Austria that Germany does between France and Rus- 
sia. Napoleon has shown judgment and tact in making 
peace at the opportune moment. Let us hope that in re- 
gard to Italy he will prove himself a real statesman, and 
justify the admiration of his friends. 

At the time we write the definitive treaty of peace, if 
signed, has not reached us. We necessarily, therefore, 
write in the dark as to many things, but the most we have 
said is of a general nature, and will remain unaffected by 
the treaty, whatever its terms. We have strong Italian 
sympathies, but we have not full confidence in the Italian 
people and movements in our day. We hope, however, 
that some progress has been made by recent events in 
settling the Italian question, and we are sure the peace 
of Europe and the interests of the Church require that it 
should be settled. The Emperor of the French is an able 
man, and quite too much for his brother sovereigns. He 
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does not seem to us anxious to bring any question toa final 
settlement, except that of permanently settling his dynasty 
on the throne of France, and keeping France in a condition 
to make war with, or without reason, on any European 
Power when it pleases her sovereign. He is now creating 
an occasion for interference in Germany, in hopes of being 
made protector of the small German States, and it will not 
surprise us if, instead of deposing the Pope, as he intended, 
he makes the efforts of Lord John Russell to strip the Pope 
of his temporal power, one of his pretexts for avenging 
Waterloo on Great Britain. 





LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


Art. VII.—1. The Book of Joband the Prophets. Translated from the 
Vulgate, and diligently compared with the Original Text ; being a 
revised Edition of the Doway Version, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By Francois Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore. Baltimore: Kelly, Hedian & Piet. 1859. 8vo. 799 pp. 


Tue Author, in this and his preceding volumes, embracing the 
whole New Testament, and a very considerable part of the Old Testa- 
ment, has proposed to himself only a revised and corrected edition, with 
critical and Explanatory Notes, of the Douay Bible, not by any means a 
new translation of the Holy Scriptures, either from the Vulgate or the 
original Hebrew and Greek text. As arevised and corrected edition of 
the Douay version, it is well done, and all that could be asked; and 
we have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion that, as far as com- 
pleted, it should be adopted in every new edition of the Douay Bible. 
The Archbishop has corrected numerous errors of the press that had 
crept into the ordinary editions, supplied their many omissions, re- 
stored various renderings of the Douay translation exchanged for less 
felicitous renderings by modern editors, and added some new render- 
ings of his own ef very great value. This edition, as far as completed, 
is in general far superior to our ordinary editions of the Douay Bible, 
and if we are not to have a wholly new translation, should be adopted 
as the standard English text. 

But we suppose no one would be more ready to agree with us than 
the learned Prelate himself, that the Douay version, even as he has 
revised and amended it, is not precisely what is demanded. That ver- 
sion, made before that authorized by King James, was made under 
many disadvantages, by men exiled from their native land, living ina 
foreign country, and more in the habit of expressing their thoughts and 
feelings in foreign idioms than in their native tongue. This version was, 
in the main, accurate, but it bristled with foreign terms, idioms, or forms 
of expression, by no means pleasant to English taste, or intelligible even 
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to the ordinary Englishman, acquainted with no language but his own. 
Its influence on English Catholic literature has not been wholesome, and 
has separated it much further from the current literature of the lan- 
guage than is necessary in order to preserve purity of doctrine, and to 
edify the faithful. The ordinary editions of the Douay Bible, which are 
now issued by our publishers, have, by successive editors, been relieved 
of some of the Latin forms of expression and terms which marred the 
beauty of the original edition ; but they still retain too many of them, and 
are inferior to that in vivacity, energy, and power. The excellent Bishop 
Challoner, a holy man, and one who, during his long life, rendered 
valuable services to the English-speaking Catholic world, seems, in his 
revision of the Douay version, and which is in the main what is now 
published as the Douay Bible, to have done all that mortal man could 
do to render it spiritless, tame, and feeble. Archbishop Kenrick is 
repairing much of the literary mischief he did, but he has not repaired 
it all; and a good English translation of the Holy Scriptures conform- 
ing in all doctrinal matters to the Vulgate, and embodying the latest 
results of Biblical studies, we think, is stil! a desideratum, 

Dr. Newman, it is understood, has undertaken to supply such a 
translation, and has, we are told, already collected the necessary ma- 
terials for prosecuting it. If the habits, associations, and prejudices of 
the existing generation of English-speaking Catholics be not insupera- 
ble obstacles, we would urge the learned divine and consummate English 
scholar to take the version made by order of King James, as the basis 
of his proposed version, instead of adopting the Douay, or making an 
entirely new translation. The Protestant version has two classes of 
faults, the one, the errors of the original Hebrew and Greek text from 
which it was made, and the other, the errors of the translators them- 
selves, sometimes unintentional, and sometimes evidently intentional, 
for the purpose of making the Holy Scriptures appear to favor Protes- 
tantism, It is agreed on all hands by the learned, that the Received 
Text from which it was made is not pure and authentic, and that in 
most cases, where it differs from the Vulgate, the Vulgate is the better 
authority. For Catholics the Vulgate, in all matters bearing on doctrine, 
or in all controversies touching faith or morals, is authoritative, de- 
clared to be so by the Council of Trent. Let the readings of the text 
adopted by the Protestant translators be corrected in all such matters 
by the Vulgate, and in al] other matters by the best Biblical criticism, 
and let their own errors, whether voluntary or involuntary, be amend- 
ed, and we shall have, probably, the best representation of the Holy 
Scriptures in our mother tongue that we can ever hope to obtain. 
What we propose is, not that we adopt the Protestant version bodily, but 
simply that it be made the basis of an amended version, and departed 
from only for some reason,—doctrinal, philological, scientific, or criti- 
cal reason of some sort. There is nothing in the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, that requires our English translations to be made from 
the Vulgate, or that in matters not involving doctrine, that even re- 
quires us to follow it, providing Biblical criticism, the testimony of 
recensions and manuscripts, &c., authorize a different reading; and a 
translation made directly from the original tongues into English will 
always be fresher, and represent the sense with its delicate shades, far 
better than a translation made from them through the Latin. This is 
especially true in relation to translations from the Hebrew, which has 
far more affinity with the English than it has with the Latin tongue, 
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further removed than any other of the Indo-Germanic languages from 
the Semitic. The Protestant version was not only made at a time when 
the English tongue was in its best stage of development, but by men 
who thoroughly understood it, and fully appreciated its capabilities. 
In a literary point of view it cannot be surpassed or even equalled, and 
it is hardly possible for one who is not familiar with it to appreciate 
all the beauties of English literature, or even to write the English 
tongue like a native. Most of our Catholic English literature has, at 
least to one not brought up a Catholic, something of a foreign air, 
lacks the peculiar graces of the English idiom, that home character 
which is one of its greatest charms. We do not think, moreover, a 
translation, taking the Protestant version as its basis, conformed to the 
Vulgate, and made with taste and judgment, would find any great diffi- 
culty in gradually becoming acceptable to all English-speaking Cath- 
olics, or with a large body of Protestants, even in superseding the Prot- 
estant Bible. It would prepare the way for introducing a common 
version, or the use of the same version by both Catholics and Protes- 
tants; for the learned of all denominations are pretty well agreed that 
the Vulgate is, upon the whole, the most authentic representation of 
the Autographs that we have or can expect to have, 

Archbishop Kenrick has introduced a change in the mode of spell- 
ing Hebrew proper names, which we like very much. Instead of 
writing Jsaias, Jeremias, &c., with the hissing Greek termination, he 
writes Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c., with the soft Hebrew termination. We 
think he might advantageously carry the change further, and conform 
all Hebrew proper names as near as possible to the Hebrew orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation. We know no reason why we should write 
Amalecites instead of Amalekites, or Habacue instead of Habakkuk, 
Noe instead of Noah, or Melchisedech instead of Melchizedek. These 
are small matters, but they create unnecessary trouble for the convert. 
It can hardly be essential to one’s orthodoxy to follow the orthography, 
as to proper names, of the Vulgate, and as Protestants have given the 
form and coloring to our English language, it seems to us good policy, 
and, in fact, a sort of literary duty, to conform to them, when nothing 
in faith or morals or piety requires us to depart from their usage, as in 
Latin we conform, or try to conform to classical usage, wherever our 
religion permits. The classical writers of our language are Protestant 
writers, as the classical writers of Latin and Greek were Pagan or 
Gentile writers. The Catholic who aims to be classical will follow 
the usage of the Protestant authors, where his religion does not re- 
quire him to depart from it. We know that it is sometimes pretended 
that the more eminent of our classical authors have been Catholics, as 
Shakspeare, Crashaw, Dryden, and Pope; but we are by no means 
satisfied that Shakspeare was a Catholic; the evidence is not very 
strong, and is rendered very weak by his classing the Papist and the 
Puritan together, and ridiculing both. Dryden was a convert, and had 
been educated as a Protestant; Pope was only a sorry Catholic. But 
all these men wrote the language according to the usage of their times, 
and they departed from that usage not by introducing Catholic phrase- 
ology, but, so far as they departed at all, by development. Our lan- 
guage, of course, was originally formed under Catholic influences, but it 
has, since the Reformation, been developed and brought to its present 
state under Protestant influences, and we Catholics who write it to- 
day must take it as those influences have fixed it. None of us who 
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do not make ourselves familiar with the general literature of the lan- 
guage, which certainly isnot Catholic, can write classical English, know 
the resources of our mother tongue, or write it with its natural free- 
dom and ease, its native vigor, or its idiomatic graces. Most of our 
Catholic writers, educated abroad and in a foreign tongue, even when 
they write our language with purity and propriety, rarely write it as 
their mother tongue. Their thoughts flow in Latin or French chan- 
nels, and have a perpetual tendency to clothe themselves in Latin or 
French forms. Indeed, French literature exerts too much influence on 
all our writers, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, and nothing does so 
much to keep our literature English, and prevent its total corruption, 
as the Protestant version of the Scriptures. Its assiduous study is a great 
preservative against French influences, and also against the German 
influence, which recently has done so much to destroy the naturalness, 
simplicity, and perspicuity of English style. 

The part.of the Archbishop’s work which we prize the most are 
his critical and explanatory Notes. His natural modesty prevents him 
from making many suggestions of his own, and we will not say that 
he has made many absolutely new contributions to Biblical criticism 
and exegesis, but he proves that he is familiar with the most advanced 
results of Biblical science, and his Notes, though brief, always throw 
light on the text, and aid in understanding its literal and sometimes its 
mystical sense. They show an immense amount of Biblical eradition, 
and that very little of what is known that can throw light on the 
sacred text has escaped his attention. His revised and corrected 
edition of the whole Bible, annotated as are the portions already pub- 
lished, will be highly valuable, and will create, we hope, among our 
Catholic students, a race of real Biblical scholars. It is true, we know 
what is our faith from the teaching of the Church, and could know it 
and be good Christians without reading or being able to read the Holy 
Scriptures at all; but there is very little in our faith not explicitly 
or implicitly contained in the Inspired Volume, and he who would 
have a strong faith, a robust piety, a piety founded in principle, not in 
mere sentiment, must read and meditate it daily. The abuse which 
sectaries have made of the Bible, and their principle of private inter- 
pretation, has, we fear, in some instances led toa partial neglect of the 
sacred pages. The sectaries have not exaggerated the value of the 
Sacred Volume, or insisted too strenuously on the importance of read- 
ing, nay, thoroughly studying it. Their error has been in opposing it 
to the Church, or in contending that it is sufficient without her teach- 
ing; and that private reason, or private illumination, suffices for under- 
standing it. But avoiding their error, reading it with a devout spirit, 
in submission to the authoritative teaching of the Church, we cannot 
read it too much, or meditate it too often, or too profoundly. It is 
God himself speaking to us; and, read with humility and reverence, 
his spirit will illumine our understandings, as well as warm our hearts 
and fire our Jove. Itis the best of all spiritual reading, and will do far 
more to enlighten and edify, to elevate and strengthen the soul for the 
battle of life, than the weak, watery, sentimental, little devotional 
books now poured in upon us from France and Italy. It was the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, constant reading and meditating the 
sacred text, that made the great Doctors and Saints of the early 
ages—the Basils, the Chrysostoms, the Gregories, the Jeromes, the 
Augustines; and by following their example, we may even in our day 
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rise to their level, for we are placed in circumstances not unlike theirs, 
and have as fierce struggles and as deadly battles to wage for the faith 
as they had. 





2. The Suspense of Faith. An Address to the Alumni of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., given July 19, 
1859. By Henry W. Bellows. New York: Francis & Co., 1859. 
8vo, pp. 44. 


Ts very able and striking address seems to have made a deep 
impression upon the public mind, and has been commented on very 
freely both by Catholics and non-Catholics. The high personal 
character of the author, and his social position and influence, give it 
more than ordinary importance, and force all fair-minded and earnest 
Protestants to listen to it with interest and respect. We have read it 
with attention, but without surprise, for we have always regarded 
the author as a sincere and earnest lover of truth, honest in his con- 
victions, and brave and manly enough not to shrink from their free 
and frank avowal. The address accords with the promise of the 
author’s youth, and proves that he will not belie the expectations of 
those whe warmly loved him in his college days, and with great joy 
saw him enter the Unitarian Ministry. He wasa good scholar, and is 
a learned man, who tnasters his learning, and is not crushed under the 
weight of his erudition. He reads, he observes, he thinks, he reflects 
and speaks. No man better knows the tendencies of the age in which 
he lives, for he has observed them, studied them, felt them, and in- 
terprets them by his own conscious experience. The description he 
gives of these tendencies is faithful and finished. Not a word needs to 
be added; not a word to be retrenched. No one who knows the age, 
and sees whither, so far as it is not Catholic, it is tending, can gainsay 
a single statement the author has made. 

Dr. Bellows understands Protestantism,—few Protestants understand 
it better, or so well. He sees that the Unitarian body is but the advanced 

uard of the Protestant world, and that its tendencies are the real 
ogical tendencies of Protestantism itself, and the end they indicate is 
the end to which the whole Protestant movement, in so far as pushed to 
its logical consequences, does and must tend. These tendencies he sees, 
and with a manly courage avows, are away from God, faith, worship, 
towards no religion or wn-religion, in which, if pushed to their logical 
term, they must ultimately end. They have been pushed very far, and 
the present state of the Protestant world is that of a suspense of faith, 
which, in our view, asserts the total failure of Protestantism as a re- 
ligion. Yet it must not be supposed that the learned author, and they 
who among Unitarians, or other denominations, agree with him in ar- 
riving at this conclusion, have risen out of the ProteStant sphere, or 
above the humanitarian circle in which they confess all Protestantism 
revolves. They have arrived at a certain consciousness of their ac- 
tual position, of the tendencies they have been following, and the end 
they must reach, if they continue on. They have come to a pause, to 
a suspense of faith, not to a positive denial or a positive affirmation. 
They can, in the language of Carlyle, pronounce neither the “ ever- 
lasting Nay,” nor “the everlasting Yea.” The author gives no evidence 
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that he has as yet attained even to the belief that faith is necessary to 
the eternal salvation of the soul, or to a distrust of Protestantism in 
its influence on the destiny of the soul in the world to come. His 
faith in the sufficiency of Protestantism to save religion, morality, _ 
good order, and to secure the virtue and happiness of men in this 
world, is indeed suspended. The future of religion, society, humanity, 
troubles him, but we cannot discover that he has any misgivings as to 
the future of the individual soul, or that he thinks that this suspense of 
faith, which he establishes as a fact of the non-Catholic world, may 
have an unfavorable effect on the condition of the soul in the world to 
come. Ile does not appear to have retlected that without faith it is 
impossible to please God, and that they who do not please God, dis- 
please him, and cannot be happy with him. 

The author’s Protestantism is evident from his seeking always for 
religion a subjective basis. It is man, not God, he consults. He sus- 
pends his faith in Protestantism, because it leads from God, and does 
not meet the need of the soul to worship. To worship is a want of the 
soul, and that want Protestantism, taken strictly, cannot supply. Prot- 
estantism can give only self-culture. This is no doubt true. What, 
then, shall they who see and feel it do? Go back to the Catholic 
Church? Some of the best heads in Christendom it is conceded have 
done so, and the author honors their courage, and values the testimony 
they have given to the worth of the fundamental idea of Catholicity. 
But Catholicity, however indispensable the mission it had to perform 
in its day, and however great and essential the portion of truth it still 
holds, is virtually dead, dead at least to the age, which goes on without 
or against it. The Catholic Church unites man to God through the 
assertion of God's condescension to man, but loses by the exclusiveness 
of her view man in God, as Protestantism, by asserting the freedom 
and independence of man, loses God in man. We cannot, then, go 
back to the old Church, any more than we can continue to go forward 
in the direction Protestantism requires, for in that direction we have 
come to the end of our road. We can push our Protestantism no 
farther, for there is no farther, and it is evident that without a church 
organization, we cannot save Christianity, or secure its practical efficacy 
in meeting the wants of the soul and the necessities of society. What 
is to be done?) We must raise and discuss the Church question, and 
in some way get the Church. Whence are we to get the Church ? 
We are to develop it from man. “Man is a domestic, a social, a 
political, an ecclesiastical being.” “ There is.a Church, as there is a 
family, a society, or a state in humanity—a Charch which has always 
been developed, and has always been the principal source of the reli- 
gious life of humanity. Christianity takes advantage of a previously 
existent institution, which was not simply Jewish, but human, when 
she pours her life through the Chureh.’ That is, Christianity uses 
the Church to pour her influence through the Church ! 

Now, it is clear from this summary, that the excellent author still 
revolves in the Protestant sphere, and regards religion and the Church 
even, only as developments of human nature and means of self-culture, 
in which he says all Protestantism ends, and, therefore, is no true wor- 
ship. His Church, what he ealls the Church, and on which he strenu- 
ously insists against no-Church Pro‘estants, is contained virtually in 
human nature,—“ man is an ecclesiastical being,”—and is developed 
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from man, and, therefore, the effect as well as the instrument of self- 
culture, at least of human culture, and terminating only in the worship 
of self, or of man, humanity. It is clear, then, that the author, though 
he has some noble presentiments, has in no sense broken with the 
Protestant world, or risen to the proper Christian order of thought. 
Let not his Protestant friends be alarmed; we Catholics may take a 
deep interest in his noble struggles to free himself from a false posi- 
tion, but we cannot claim him as having passed over to our side. His 
Protestantism obliges him to take a false point of departure, and in- 
duces him to demand faith, worship, religion to satisfy the wants of 
the soul or the necessities of human nature, that is, as the condition 
of “self-culture,” soul-worship,—the very thing he would get rid of. 
He can relieve himself of the contradiction only by changing his 
point of view, and contemplating worship, not as a want of the soul, 
but as agluty the soul owes to God, and which love joyfully and 
promptly pays, All this talk about religion being a want of our na- 
ture and of tlre fitness of Christianity to meet the wants of our nature, 
save when intended merely to answer the objection that it is opposed 
to nature, and seeks to suppress it, as is the case with Calvinism and 
Jansenism, is unchristian, and reduces religion to the natural order, 
and presupposes Christianity is a development of human nature, or the 
mere instrument of human development, that is, self-culture. The 
Christian religion was never given because a want of our nature, or 
needed by our nature as nature; but was given from the excess of the 
Divine bounty, because the Divine Goodness would confer on us a 
good infinitely above nature, above what our nature by its own pow- 
ers could attain to, conceive of, or even receive. Our natural capacity 
has to be enlarged by a supernatural faculty, so to speak, has to be 
elevated by the ens supernaturale, before it is capable of the good that 
Christianity was given to confer onus. It was not given to develop 
our nature, to perfect our nature, to supply the wants of our nature, 
but to raise us to a supernatural sphere, and to secure us the super- 
natural good, ‘which eye hath not seen, and which it hath not en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive.” We missin Dr. Bellows the 
recognition of this purpose of God in Christianity, in the Redemption 
of man through the Incarnation of the Word. If the author recog- 
nizes the supernatural at all, it is simply the supernatural granted to 
heal, develop, perfect, or sustain the natural, that is, as the instrument 
of “ self-culture,”’—the last word of the Protestant movement. 

Dr. Bellows will permit us, we hope, to suggest, that he would find 
it serviceable in seeking to come out, or to bring the world out of the 
suspense of faith of which le speaks, to contemplate faith a little more 
on its objective side. With Protestants faith is regarded chiefly on its 
subjective side, as a psychological fact, and, nowadays at least, is 
rarely considered from the ontological point of view, or the point of 
the object, or the credendum. Faith certainly requires subjective con- 
ditions, but it is as impossible without an object to be believed, as 
without a subject to believe. Without the revelatum or revealed ob- 
ject, immediately present to the mind, there is and can be no faith. 
The mind does not and cannot create its own object, and therefore 
there can be faith only where the credible object is objectively present- 
ed, for, “* How can they believe unless they hear?” And if that ob- 
ject be supernatural truth, there can be faith only as God himself super- 
naturally reveals or presents it. The primary question, then, is not what 
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the soul needs, or what the soul has the capacity to believe, but what 
is it that God himse!f presents and requires us to believe? The first 
question is as to the credo or creed, faith as the object. What has God 
revealed? what is the creed He enjoins? Till this question is answer- 
ed, till the creed or the divinely revealed truth we are to believe is 
found and determined, the suspense of faith cannot be removed, for 
till then there can be no positive aflirmation and no positive denial. 
The great mistake of Protestants, especially the advanced Protestants 
of our day, is in considering faith on its subjective side before consider- 
ing it on its objective side, settling what it is to believe, before settling 
whether there is an object to be believed, and if so, what it is. 

Dr. Bellows sees clearly, and it is to his credit that he does, the 
necessity of the Church, and that without it Christianity is nothing. 
This is much, and is a noble protest against pure individualism; and it 
may be the grain of mustard seed planted by grace in his heart, which 
one of these days will germinate and spring up into a tree, on the 
branches of which the birds of heaven will perch. God forbid that 
we should say aught to break the bruised reed, or to quench the 
smoking flax. But we must say, that beyond the necessity of the 
Church, he has not given utterance to any real Church conception. 
The Church he speaks of, and which he says is in humanity, is no 
doubt a reality; but it is only the natural capacity of men to associate 
for religious purposes, and belongs to our general capacity of associa- 
tion. It is a noble capacity, but it is not the Church in germ, or in poten- 
tia, The associative power in itself is the same, whether the association 
be for moral, philanthropic, scientific, literary, social, or political pur- 
poses, and therefore it is not psychologically just to regard the power 
to associate for religious purposes as a distinct and peculiar power of 
the soul. It is, moreover, not historically true to say that Christiani- 
ty availed itself of a preéxistent Church, or institution, through which 
to pour its influence. It did nosuch thing. It did not avail itself even 
of the Synagogue, for it made an end of the Synagogue. And it cer- 
tainly did not avail itself of any sacerdotal institution or organization 
of the Gentiles. To say that it simply availed itself of the associative 
capacity of human nature, is to say that it developed and formed the 
Church, not that it availed itself of a preéxisting Church or institution. 
Furthermore still, this the author cannot say, for he considers that 
Christianity is nothing without an institution. | “Christianity,” he 
says, * nothing till un institution, seized the Chureh as the preéstab- 
lished channel or organ of her influence and transmission.” Being 
nothing it could not‘act till an institution, and therefore could not have 
developed the Church from the latent ecclesiastical capacity of human 
nature. He holds the Church to be a visible institution, or organiza- 
tion, and therefore must hold that it already existed at the service of 
Christianity. What, or whose, was that organization, that visible 
Church on which Christianity seized, and without which it was and 
could be nothing ? 

We have no space to pursue our criticism farther; but the author, 
who knows our high regard for him, will permit us to suggest, that he 
must accept either the Protestant no-Churchism, that the Church is 
merely an aggregation of individuals, associating fur mutual convenience 
and advantage, or the Catholic doctrine, that our Lord gave us his re- 
ligion embodied in the Church, as a Church organism, with the mak- 
ing or constituting of which man has no more to do than he has in Fee 
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vealing the creed he is to believe, or in enacting the laws he, as a 
Christian, is bound to obey. Man can neither build nor develop the 
Church, and between no Church and a Church instituted by God him- 
self, and provided for men, there is no possibie alternative. This is the 
lesson that Protestantism itself teaches. All Protestantism tends in- 
variably and inevitably to no-Churchism, for it cannot withdraw it- 
self from the law of its nature. Dr. Bellows sees this, and sees that 
Christianity without the Church is a mere abstract idea, a sheer nul- 
lity. He would have the Church, but not a Church formally 
and positively instituted by God himself, but developed from the 
nature of man or humanity. He is not willing to accept the Catholic 
Church, for he thinks she was always one-sided, and is now dead. He 
may get a religious association that will embrace a larger or smaller 
number of members, and continne operative in its way for a longer or 
a shorter time, but he will not get the Church. We do not doubt his 
good intentions, and we blame not his effort. But the Church he will 
not recover; for she depends on the Incarnation, out of which all in 
Christianity grows, and which most Protestants misapprehend, and all 
Unitarians deny. Without the Incarnation, there can be no Church in 
any sense in which Christendom has hitherto understood the term. 


3. Aguecheek. Boston: Shepherd, Clark & Brown. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 886, 

Tuis is not a volume to be read through at a sitting; but taken up 
at odd moments, when one isin the mood to be amused, and read a 
few pages at atime, it will be found to be pleasing, interesting, and 
even provocative of thought. The author is witty, a capital punster, 
a genial lover of fan, but at the same time warm-hearted, earnest, 
and serious. His tastes and judgments in matters and things in gen- 
eral are those of a literary coterie in Boston, with which we have little 
sympathy, and we took up his book with some untavorable preposses- 
sions; but we have found it, not a great book indeed, not a miracle of 
genius certainly, yet, upon the whole, a notable book, written with 
ability, in a genial spirit, and though now and then a little affected, a 
little conceited, worthy of commendation. The sketches of foreign 
travel are slight, and indicate no great depth of thought or powers of 
philosophical observation or reflection, but are pleasing and unhack- 
neyed. The fault we find with the author is, that he is so charmed with 
Continental Europe that he ceases to be Amerfean, and forgets the 
merits of his own country. No American who has his eyes open, and 
is not hopelessly wedded to early prejudices, can travel on the Conti- 
nent of Europe without feeling that the people there have much that 
we lack, and are free from many of the peculiar annoyances we 
suffer at home. In the art of living, in domestic and social economy, 
we are certainly tar behind them, even if you confine your observa- 
tions to the higher andeven middle classes. They are more advanced in 
civilization than we are in this country, where almost every man who 
has a fortune has made instead of inheriting it ; we are less polished, 
less cultivated, and have more of a parvenu spirit; yet our worst faults 
come from our unsuccessful attempts to do precisely what Mr. Ague- 
cheek would have us do, that is, to imitate the Continental nations, 
especially the French. What we most lack, as a people, is self-confi- 
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dence; we feel and act as provincials or colonists, who never trust 
their own taste and manners, and render themselves ridiculous by 
striving to imitate the metropolis. The imitator seldom succeeds in 
doing more than to copy the defects or deformities of his model. A 
nation to be great, to be respectable, easy in its carriage, graceful and 
attractive in its manners, must ‘have the courage to be itself, and to 
seek improvement by development from within rather than by loans 
from abroad. What we gain by trying to imitate foreigners we may 
see in any of our fashionable gatherings, fashionable boarding-schools, 
and especially by walking up and down broadway, during the hours 
of fashionable promenade. Let us first learn to be ourselves. 

Nobody can know the French without liking them, and French 
taste and French manners are the best in the world—for Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen, and the worst for Englishmen and Americans. 
You cannot make Frenchmen of Americans, their very physique tor- 
bids it, and an American lady loses all her native charms when e@da- 
cated and dressed after a French model. Most of the things the 
author complains of in his own countrymen, proceed from the fact 
that they try to be like foreigners, and, as far as they can, to follow 
English or French fashions. We have nothing to say against those 
fashions themselves, but we should study to have fashions of our own, 
fitted to our own shape and character, to our climate, and our general 
pursuits. We think, then, those young gentlemen who travel on the 
Coutinent, learn alittle of Continental life and manners, and come home 
and urge upon us to borrow from the Old World, do us the greatest 
possible disservice ; for the rage for borrowing once broken out, we 
shall not only borrow what will not fit us, but shall soon come to live 
by borrowing altogether, and so end by having nothing of our own. 

We shall not quarrel with Mr. Aguecheek for his idolatry of the 
uncrowned Emperor of the French, since on that point he is known to 
Jabor under the fatuity of his great ancestor, so celebrated by Shake- 
peare. He is no philosophical statestnan, and sees not very far ahead. 
Disliking the Democracy of his own country, like most literary Bos- 
tonians, he is predisposed to be pleased with power that really makes 
itself felt. We believe Louis Napoleon seeks earnestly the mate- 
rial interests of France, and we believe that he governs France as well 
as an absolute monarch can govern any country. We have never re- 
garded him as a bad man, or in any respect an ill-disposed man; what 
we quarre! with is neither the man nor the sovereign, but the Napo- 
leonie system, which seeks to confine the thoughts and the aspirations 
of men to their material interests, or to military glory—to make civil 
rights pass for political rights, and to establish, not the equality of 
liberty, but the equality of slavery. Mr. Aguecheek must not expect 
to beat us out of our dislike to this system by the usual cant of cour- 
tiers, old fogies, or the upholders of arbitrary power. We know 
something of human nature, for we happen to have a human heart 
under our left breast ; and we know, and if we doubted it Italy would 
remove our doubts, that man has wants and aspirations which no me- 
terial or esthetic goods will or can satisfy. These wants and aspira- 
tions are as powerful with Frenchmen as with any people on earth, 
and therefore it is, that unless Napoleon keeps his promise, and per- 
inits liberty to crown his work, the imperial régime will never be per- 
manent in France. No doubt Mr. Aguecheek finds in France, under 
the present government, the precise advantages he misses in his own 
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country, and that he is there freed from certain things which an- 
noy him under the reign of our great Unwashed Sovereign. Every 
form of government has its peculiar advantages and disadvantages, 
and we have yet to be convinced that we should do well to exchange 
even our present Democratic President for the Emperor Napoleon III. 
We do not, for ourselves, like Democracy, but we like it better than 
Cesarism ; and we would rather brave the excesses of liberty than the 
excesses of power. We cannot sympathize with the convert who thinks 
loyalty to the Church requires him to praise every thing French or 
Italian, and sneer ut every thing English or American ; and we confess 
we cannot understand what Dr. Cahill, the great Irish letter-writer, 
hopes to gain for his country or his religion from the invasion and de- 
feat of England by the French army, which he seems to predict, and 
ardently to desire. We like not British supremacy, but we like 
French supremacy no better ; and the world cannot yet afford to see 
Great Britain fall to the rank of asecond class Power. Raise up Italy, 
make her a Constitutional State, and a Power of the first class, restore 
Spanish liberty, and elevate the Spanish Peninsula also to the rank of 
a great European Power, and then you ean preserve free institutions 
in Europe, althongh Great Britain should grow relatively weaker. 
But instead of seeking to humiliate England, the only bulwark of free in- 
stitutions in Europe, Catholics, we think, should study to detach Catho- 
licity from Ceesarism, and render it impossible for England any longer 
to exert an influence, in the name of freedom, hostile to the Church. 


Sei 
- 


4. A Defence of the Claims of the Catholic Chureh, in Reply to 
several recent Publications. By Edmund Maturin, A.M. Halifax, 
N.S. 1859. 8vo. pp. 284. 


Tue author of this work was a minister of the Church of England, 
highly esteemed for his learning, his ability, and his personal virtues. 
He is now a member of the holy Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, 
and promises to prove an able and zealous defender of the true faith. 
We read with great interest and edification, The claims of the Church, 
vindicated by him in a calm, well-written, and well-reasoned Letter, 
addressed to his former parishioners, a defence of which is published 
in the work before us, which treats of the Rule.of Faith, the general 
principles of religion, and the authority of the Church; the Supremacy 
of the Pope, and other articles of Faith. A review of this work at 
some length may be expected hereafter; but we have space now only 
to say that it is a valuable contribution to our controversial literature, 
and as well adapted to circulation in the United States as in the British 
Provinces, where the author resides. It is temperately written, calm 
and serious in tone, close and compact in its reasoning, proving the 
author to have a real Catholic spirit, and to be master of every 
point in the controversy in which he is engaged. We commend the 
work to our readers, and we hope they will show their zeal for the 
faith they profess, and their sympathy with the recent convert, who 
has sacrificed his profession and all worldly prospects at the bidding of 
conscience, by obtaining the work both for themselves and to put into 
the hands of serious-minded Protestants. It may be ordered through 
our Publishers. 
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5. Florine, Princess de Bourgogne, ou une Page de l Histoire de la 
premiér Croisade: Roman Historique, de W. B. MacCabe, traduit 
par M. de la Graceri, Paris, Putois-Cutté, 1859. 12mo. pp. 345. 


Tus is an excellent translation into French of Mr. MacCabe’s 
Florine, heretofore favorably noticed in the Review, and familiar, we 
trust, to all our readers. We have in our English-speaking world few 
more deserving Catholic writers than Mr. MacCabe, author of ‘A 
Catholic History of England.” His whole heart and soul is devoted to 
his religion, and to Catholic literature, to which he has made so many 
valuable contributions. Those of our readers who read French, will 
find Florine no less pleasing in that language of beautiful prose than in 
its original English; indeed, we think they will even prefer it in 
French. We hope the excellent author will soon let us hear from him 
again in some new work. 





6. A Catechism of Irish Geography and Topography, Physical, Social, 
Historical, and Biographical, for Schools and Families. By John 
H. Greene. Cincinnati, 1859. 8vo. pp. 200. 


Tus work is accompanied by a good map of Ireland, and contains 
considerable information on the Geography and Topography of the 
mother country of a very considerable portion of the American people, 
by an author of whom we know nothing, and who has written it 
without the possibility of a single glance, as he says, at the works 
indispensable to its composition. He has evidently labored under 
great disadvantages, and that we suppose justifies him in eharging 
$1 75 for a thin octavo, on poor paper and worse type. 





7. A Manual of Prayers and Instructions for persons seeking the 
True Religion, New York: Dunigan & Brother, 1859, 18mo. 
pp. 372. 

Tnroven some mistake this valuable compilation islettered Manual 
of Prayers, instead of Manual of Instructions, its proper title. The 
voluine is compiled by the Rev. G. W. Doane, of Newark, N. J., and 
is well adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. It contains a 
reprint of Mr. Wilberforce’s Reasons for submitting to the Catholic 
Church, addressed to hjs parishioners on the occasion of his conversion, 
several articles from the Clifton Tracts, together with the Catechism. 
It is an excellent volume to put into the hands of Protestants who 
really wish to know something of our religion. 





8. Les Principes de la Société au X1Xe Siécle, par M. PAbbé Cf. de 
Piétri. Aumonier du Sénate. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Louis 
Colas, 1858. 16mo. pp. 360. 


Tuk author of this work has been so obliging as to send us a copy 
of it, and we have every disposition to speak well of it; but it is not 
precisely what its title would lead one to expect. It is a good bvok, 
but is devoted rather to proving the existence of God and the truths 
of the Christian revelation, than to indicating and establishing the 
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. principles and organization of society in tlie nineteenth century. The 


author is certainly right in insisting on a religious basis of society, but 
he seems to us to neglect the proper distinction between natural 
society and the supernatural, the distinetively Christian society or the 
Church, and to fall, in regard to society, into a mistake analogous to 
that into which the Traditionalists fall in relation to philosophy. The 
natural may be created for the supernatural, but is not created by it, 
for the supernatural presupposes the natural; yet natural society cannot 
exist without God, for without God as final cause there is and can be 
no law properly so called, and without law there can be no morality, 
and without morality no society. The excellent author then does well 
to begin his demonstration of the principles of society by demonstra- 
ting the existence of God, the preamble to the demonstration alike of 
natural and supernatural society ; and, as natural morality has not any 
adequate practical support without Christian morals, he does well also 
to enter into the proofs of the Christian revelation. We cannot say 
that society is founded on the religious idea, for man is naturally social ; 
but we can say, and must say, that without religion to protect and t 
direct it to an end above itself, it will never attain fully its own proper 
end; that is to say, he who lives for nature alone shall lose nature itself. 
“ He who would save his life shall lose it.” “ Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
With the exception we have indicated, the book is a good one, and 
directs the thought of the age to the fundamental principles and con- 
ditions of all society. 





bat 


Lectures and Exsays on University Subjects. By John Henry 
Newman, D. D., of the Oratory. London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, Longman & Roberts, 1859. 16mo. pp. 387. 


We regret that we have not space to speak of this work at the 
length its rare merits demand. It proves that the selection of Dr. 
Newman to be the Rector of the new Catholic University of Dublin 
Was a Wise one, for no man better understood what a University should 
be, or is better able to secure the practical adoption of his views. 
When shall we have a Catholic University in our own country, and 
such a man at the head of it? The Dublin Catholic University, we 
presume, though located in Ireland, is intended to be not merely pro- 
vincial, but national, for the whole British Empire; and as such the 
Catholics of the British dominions, it seeins to us, should be united in 
its support, and lose no time in securing it ample endowments. It 
may easily be made the first University in the world; and Ireland may 
once again, in her strange history, see students from various lands 
flocking to her schools to finish their education. Since we have read 
this volume by Dr. Newman, we have a deeper interest and greater 
confidence in the ultimate success of the University. We hope tliere 
is and will be but one opinion respecting it among Catholics of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


10. The Sermons, Lectures, and Speeches delivered by his Eminence 
CarpinaL WIseMAN, Archbishop of Westminster, during his tour 
in Ireland in August and September, 1858, with his Lecture in 
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London, on the “ Impressions” of his Tour. Revised by his Eminence, 
With a connecting Narrative. Boston: Donahoe, 1859. 12mo. pp. 
872. 


Ir is never, in case of one of Cardinal Wiseman’s works, necessary 
to do more than simply to announce it. Not only his high position 
and sacred character, but his merits as a man, a scholar, and a writer 
and orator, are sure to command with all who have any taste or judg- 
ment, attention and respect. Hlis late tour in Ireland, where he was 
not supposed to be remarkably popular, was one continued ovation, 
such as we might expect for a conquering hero returning from his vie- 
tories, but such as we are little accustomed in our days to see offered 
to a Prince of the Church. The enthusiasm excited wherever he went, 
the crowds that flocked to see him and that hung on the words from his 
lips, the high honors paid him by men of all ranks and conditions, were 
a noble homage of the Irish people, paid to the representative of the 
Church, and to the religion for which they have sutfered so much, and 
which after all is their glory, and prove that they are really Catholic, 
and Catholic above every thing else. The Irish people have never been 
presented ina light more highly honorable to them, or better calculated 
to secure to them the respect and the love of Catholic hearts. We re- 
gard the volume before us as a noble monument to the lively faith 
and ardent devotion to the Church of the Irish people in the nine- 
teenth century, As such letit be received and preserved. It strength- 
ens one’s faith and warms one’s heart to read it. It proves that there 
is, even in our age, a brighter side to things that we do not enough con- 
template. It is a volume of which every Catholic, especially every 
Catholic of Irish birth or descent, may well be proud. 


11. The Spirit of Christianity, or the Conformity of the Christian with 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Francis Nepveu, 8S. J. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles B. Fairbanks. New York: 
Dunigan & Brother, 1859. 16mo. pp. 533. - 


A very good ascetic work, very well translated. 





12. Considerations on the Sacred Ministry, witha Rule of Life for Pas- 
tors of souls. Translated from the French by Rev. B. 8. Piot. 
3altimore: Kelly, Hedian & Piety 1859. 


A very excellent little work, we presume, but as it is designed 
specially for the clergy, we do not think it becomes us to express any 
judgment on it one way or another. 


18. Liyeof Madame de la Peltrie, (Magdalen de Chauvigny,) Foundress 
of the Ursuline Convent, Quebec, written expressly for the Pupils 
of that Institution, and inscribed to them. By a Member of the 
Community. New York: Dunigan & Brother, 1859. 


Tius is a well-written sketch of the life of a Noble French Lady, 
who deserves the gratitude of all lovers of religiou and friends of edu- 
cation, in founding the Ursuline Convent at Quebec; an Institution 
which, while it is one of the oldest, is one of the best of the sort in the 
northern part of the continent. 
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14. Catechism of Perseverance ; an Historical, Doctrinai, Moral, and 
Liturgical Exposition of the Catholic Religion. Translated from 
the French of the Abbé Gauine, by Rev. T. B. Jamison, 31st edi- 
tion. Baltimore: Kelly, Hedian & Piet, 1859. 


Tuts work is too well known, and too highly esteemed, to need or to 
permit any comment from us, 


15. A Natural Philosophy: Embracing the most recent Discoveries in 
the various Branches of Physics, and exhibiting the Application of 
Scientific Principles to Every-Day Life. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
A. M. New York: Appleton & Co., 1859, 12mo. pp. 450. 


As far as we have examined it, this is a very excellent work of its 
kind. It contains a great amount of information on the subjects it 
treats, clearly and succinctly presented. We might object to some of the 
author’s definitions, however. For instance, he defines matter to be 
“whatever we can see, hear, feel, taste, or smell,” and adds, that 
“every created thing consists of matter.’ Does the author contend 
that the human soul is matter; or does he deny that the soul has been 
created? Materialisin is out of date, and pantheism is not yet demon- 
strated. The author, we presume, will amend his definition in the next 
edition. 


16. Theodore Parker's Experience as a Minister, with some account of 
his Early Life and Education for the Ministry ; contained ina Let- 
ter to the Members of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of 
Boston. Boston: Rufus Leighton, jr. 1859. 8vo. pp. 182. 


In reading the title of this book, we are struck with the fact that it 
does not state of what or of whom Mr. Parker is a minister, or for 
what ministry he was educated. As Mr. Parker can hardly be said to 
believe in God, since he formally denies the Divine Personality, there- 
by reducing the Divinity to a mere force or necessity, and as he would 
disdain to be called a Minister of the Gospel, which he discards, or of 
Jesus Christ, who he holds was ignorant, superstitious, and sinful ; we 
can conceive of nothing of which he can be the minister but himself. 
He is his own God, Mediator, and Saviour; and we can find nothing 
but himself in which he believes or confides, and only his precious 
self that he worships. He has been true to what Dr. Bellows tells 
us are the logical tendencies of Protestantism, and seems disposed’ not 
only to follow them till they reach Nowhere, but even further still. 
His experience isa sad one, and we have read it with deep sorrow of 
heart for one with whom Almighty God has dealt bountifully. We 
regret to see so much talent, learning, effort, and not ignoble senti- 
ment, not only thrown away, but employed in doing positive injury to 
society, as well as to the souls of men. To those, however, who know 
how to read it, the volume may not prove uninstructive. 





17. The Atlantis: A Register of Literature and Science. Conducted 
by Members of the Catholic University in Ireland. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, Longmans & Roberts. Periodical, Half-yearly, 
Nos. 1. II. Il. January, 1858, to January, 1859. 8vo. 


Tus is not a Review, in the sense of The Edinburgh or The Quar- 
terly, but in the sense that it is a Review of Literature and Science, of 
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which it is both a Review and a Register. Each number, containing 
upon an average 250 pages, is filled with elaborate essays, which swell 
almost to entire treatises, by the President and Professors of the Cath- 
olic University of Ireland. The three numbers which we have received 
we have found ably written, learned, and truly scientific, and prove 
that its authors, in every branch of literature and science, are masters 
and not mere learners. The periodical is highly creditable to the Uni- 
versity, and proves, if proof were wanting, that this New University 
has all that is requisite in the way of scholarship and science, to place 
itself on a level with the oldest and most renowned Universities in 
Europe. Till we get a University of our own, we think it would be 
well for American Catholics, who have the means, to send their sons, 
after graduating at our Colleges, there to attend the University course. 
In fact, we claim some share in it, for we contributed liberally of our 
means to establish it,and one of the first provisional Professors named 
by its distinguished Rector was an American; and it isthe only Catho- 
lic University in the world in which our mother tongue is the language 
of the houses and of the lectures; we think we might do it a service 
and benefit ourselves by sending it our sons. We doubt if any Uni- 
versity in the world can surpass the present corps of Professors, and 
its Rector, Dr. Newman, is a man whose greatness and worth, rich 
native endowments, profound and varied attainments, will be admired 
and esteemed the more in proportion as he is known. We have in 
this country no right to be indifferent to its success, and we need, 
hardly less than our English and Irish’ brethren, that it should sue- 
ceed, In it we must prepare a corps of Professors for ourselves, when 
the time comes, as come it must before many years, for establishing a 
Catholic University of the United States. To send an American stu- 
dent to the Catholic University of Dublin, is not sending him abroad 
into a foreign land, it is more like sending him home; and we need not 
fear that his nationality will suffer, or that he will return de-Ameri- 
canized, We earnestly urge upon Catholics in this country, whether 
originally of Irish descent or not, as they contributed of their means 
to found this University, they continue to patronize it by availing 
themselves of its services for their own sons, At present, it is the only 
Catholic University for the English-speaking world, and should receive 
the liberal patronage of the whole English-speaking Catholic commu- 
nity. The Professors are,some English and some Irish, and seem to 
have been selected on broad Catholic principles; and we trust no pre- 
judices of nationality, and no distrust that may have been created by 
discussions in this Review, or elsewhere, will have the slightest weight 
in deterring our Catholic parents from availing themselves, for their 
sons, of the learning and science of its able and most excellent Profess- 
ors, and of the various other advantages it cannot fail to offer. 





18. Remarks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists ; indicating a method 
of discovering the true Nature of the Hermetic Philosophy, and 
showing that the Search after the Philosopher’s Stone had not for 
its Object the Discovery of an Agent for the Transmutation of 
Metals. Being an Attempt to rescue from undeserved Opprobrium 
the Reputation of a class of Extraordinary Thinkers, in Past Ages. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols & Co., 1857. 12mo. pp. 306. 


19. Swedenborg a Hermetic Philosopher : Being a sequel to “‘ Remarks 
on Alchemy and the Alchemists.” Showing that Emanuel Swe- 
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denborg was a Hermetic Philosopher, and that his Writings may be 
interpreted from the point of view of Hermetic Philosophy. With 
a Chapter comparing Swedenborg and Spinoza. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1858. 18mo. pp. 352. 


We have delayed noticing these two remarkable volumes by the 
same author, in the hope of finding leisure to brush up our former read- 
ing on the old Alchemists, and to discuss with some thoroughness the 
subject they in some sort revive. But we must still leave them un- 
noticed further than to say that the author has, in our judgment, 
proved, not that the Hermetic Philosophy is true Philosophy, and a 
substitute for Christianity, which he has not undertaken to do, but that 
the old Alchemists were not engaged in those material researches com- 
monly supposed, and that Swedenborg, the Founder of the New 
Jerusalem Church, and in some sense the originator of Modern Spirit- 
ism, was a Hermetic Philosopher. The so-called Hermetic Philosophy 
does not lack a certain depth, or in its terms a certain plausibility, 
but a little examination proves that it is pantheistic, and we have 
never been able to acquit Swedenborgianism of Pantheism, though 
we should be sorry to believe that all who adhere to the New Church 
or the New Jerusalem are really Pantheists. 

That there were men whio took the Philosopher’s Stone in a literal 
sense, and really sought to form a material composition which should 
enable him who possessed it to transmute even the baser metals into 
gold at will, we do not understand the author to deny; but he con- 
tends that these were false Alchemists, ignorant pretenders, who took 
the symbolical language of the true Alchemists in a literal sense. The 
composition of the Philosopher’s Stone with the true Alchemists was 
the solution of the problem of human life, and its possession symbol- 
ized the attainment to true intellectual and moral perfection. In this 
we think the author right, and we think no one can read the more 
important and renowned Alchemical works without coming to the 
same conclusion. Those old Alchemists were, moreover, hard think- 
ers, and we are ready to believe men of austere lives. To a very 
great extent they represented outside of Christianity the better 
elements of the ancient Gentile wisdom, and sought to attain to the 
solution of the problem of human life and destiny, and to the highest 
moral perfection, without the recognition of Christian revelation, or the 
aid of the grace of Christ. They aimed at doing what the rationalists 
of our day are aiming at, and with a like success. They profess to 
have a great secret, but that secret they do not, and confess they can- 
not communicate even to their most trusted and most docile disciples. 
It cannot, they all tell us, be written or even spoken by mortal tongue. 
All they do or profess to be able to do is to prepare the disciple to 
receive it; but when they have so prepared him, or taught him how to 
prepare himself to receive it, or for the last initiation, they leave him. 
We suspect that it is because they really have no secret, and have been 
following a vain shadow which does and forever must elude their 
grasp, for it is ungraspable. They need at the last moment a miracle, 
a Deus ex Machina to extricate them. 
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